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b jeoed have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
4 neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are ‘always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
‘you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved’’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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to 


Detail 


ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 
be nothing slipshod about it. 


You can’t see the expert care with which TowN CriER wheat buy- i 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail . . . the fine baking performance that TowN Crier always offers. 


Users know it. . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY KANSAS CITY PAUL UHLMANN, 


12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO.. JOHN W. CAIN, President 


OKLA AND. SLATER, WMO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
« R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT pelea See adalah T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
klahoma, Missouri and Nebraska PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G: PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
















MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


CostTs- 
- MADE TO ORDER 


Many factors enter into manufacturing costs and 
not all of them are under the control of manage- 
ment ... but management can provide proper plant 
layout to get maximum efficiency. No other factor 
can exert a greater effect in keeping production 
costs in line with competition. 


If you are planning to keep abreast of the times 
with a new plant or modernizing of present facili- 
ties, you will want the best possible planning. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. Modern, 
made-to-order planning speeds production, cuts 
costs and helps make a good product better. 


With Jones-Hettelsater engineering you get the 
benefit of 27 years of experience in planning and 
building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal indus- 
tries. Such competent counsel is essential protection 
in planning wisely and building efficiently. 
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Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trae 
1012 Baltimore Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Mllustrated above is one small but very 
important shipping section in the special 
network of collection points and routes 
across five states from which The 
LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COM- 
PANY draw their wheat supplies. 










(ComMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY ae 

has established over the years a far-flung 

organization for pre-judging the ripening crop 

in the field and for analyzing, testing, baking 

4 thousands of wheat samples as harvested 
from each area. 

The selection and purchasing of the mil- 
lions of bushels of fine wheats required for 
your special ‘Bakers Flours’ throughout the 
year is a big business in itself. It requires a com- 
plex system of collection points, country eleva- 
tors, transportation facilities and finally, huge 
storage facilities at strategic milling points. 

And-so this process of accurate wheat 
sélection is only part, but a vitally impor- 
tant part of our business: that of milling ex- 
clusively for you, the baker, the finest of flours 
that will meet your particular baking needs. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Division of 


* 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo 

Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 


—Ideal Bakery Flours — 


August 26, 

















Looking for top values in bakery flour? Then try these fine 
quality brands, milled from the choicest hard winter wheats 
from Oklahoma s big record breaking crop. Our large wheat 
storage facilities at Alva—aggregating 2,100,000 bus. — 
provide constant year around assurance of ample supplies 
of top notch wheats and a guarantee of unvarying flour 


quality. These better flours will give you better bread. 











ALVA ROLLER 











ALVA, OKLAHOMA i  #£=# — ~~ & Boise 
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Yes, indeed—-Chase Bags are mighty good to have around your prod- 
ucts—whatever they may be. Good because they’re designed to best 
meet your packaging requirements. 

Chase has had one hundred years of engineering experience in design- 
ing containers of all types—cotton, burlap, paper, open mesh, and water- 
proof bags for the extra protection of hard-to-carry, dry and wet 
products. 

Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to analyze your 
needs and specify the container that best combines protection and 
economy. He will be glad to consult with you. 

Remember the name—Chase Bags—the better containers that are 
GOOD TO HAVE AROUND. 


te : 
/ (3 Se Y One Hundred Years of Experience 


$4719 NT in Making Better Bags for 
vce ae a) Industry and Agriculture. 
ore 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


a S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ° BUFFALO . CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. > DALLAS ° DENVER ° DETROIT GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS > HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE «© MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA City . ORLANDO, FLA. +* PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST, LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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that give 
2 loaves of bread 
"snd oll just 02 good: 


TEA TABLE 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


vasa Be fj albegeige oR ace WwW AB ASH ELEV ATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade oe on 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ’ . New York ity 
New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade ee Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange ee P Té 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange ; Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 








Selecting the finest wheats is an easy 
job for Page wheat buyers because they 
can purchase the choicest from such a 
wide area. The exceptional location of the 
Page Mills at Topeka makes it possible to 
draw on four major wheat states—Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. That’s 
extra backing for Page’s fine quality. “a 





PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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ISMERTA! 


Say constant good baking values of 
ISMERTA are worth extra dollars 
to any baker. Uniformity based on care- | 
ful selection of top quality wheats and 
skillful milling by experts assures a con- 
stant high standard of baking perform- 
ance. You'll save time and trouble by 
standardizing on ISMERTA’S high 
quality. 








THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


KANSAS 


CITY, MO. 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 




















V Whether it's a major emergency, a minor problem, or 
just the normal course of milling operations, Bemis service 


can be depended on to provide the right help in packaging. 


Bemis’ plants and offices over America give you prompt sales 


service and a nearby source for quality bags of all types. 
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Meeting Mill Emergencies| 


ANOTHER BEMIS SERVICE 












a way of revealing 


e of Bemis services. A 


the cooperation and 
Bao Co. has given 


gs last spring. The service 
od ‘at that time will never be 
pand we congratulate your organi- 


upon the fine service rendered 
fhroughout the entire emergency. 9? 








Baltimore « Boise - Boston Brooklyn Buffalo» Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver «+ Detroit - East Pepperell +» Houston « Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Los Angeles - Louisville » Memphis - Minneapolis - Mobile 
New Orleans « New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City . Omaha 
Orlando « Peoria «+ Pittsburgh -- St.Helens, Ore. + St.Lovis - Salina 
Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle + Wichita +» Wilmington, Calif. 
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Millers’ Committee 


on Exports to Face 
Divergent Opinions 


WASHINGTON—Cross currents of 
interest will confront the special mill- 
ers’ committee which will meet here 
Sept. 8 to discuss the flour export 
problem, a high government official 
asserted. 

An offer to provide 90% extrac- 
tion flour by the domestic milling 
industry would only be a partial an- 
swer to the situation, which recently 
brought about the curtailment of the 
flour share in the export program. 
This official said that 90% extraction 
export flour would provide greater 
food value from a ton of wheat, but 
the rapidly tightening feed situation 
at home would not be improved with 
the resultant loss in by-products from 
a higher extraction flour. 

No one in government is prepared 
to say which factor in the flour ex- 
port controversy would have the 
greatest influence in persuading the 
government to restore flour to a 
higher percentage relationship with 
wheat in the total program for fu- 
ture months. One thing seems clear, 
however, and that is since the PMA 
export program is ahead of schedule, 
the necessity of expanding flour ex- 
ports through secondary ports to 
maintain. export schedules is not 
present at this time. 

The committee of millers is headed 
by John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. Other members are 
Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City; A. B. Spar- 
boe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis; O. A. Knauss, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


W. W. CHEWNING HEAD 
OF RICHMOND EXCHANGE 


RICHMOND, VA.— W. W. Chew- 
ning was elected president of the 
Richmond Grain Exchange recently 
to succeed I. L. Sutherland. F. H. 
Boehling was made vice president. W. 
D. Saunders secretary-treasurer, and 
E. M. Epps, Jr., chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 





igher Wheat Seen by Relief Expert 





SAYS FOREIGN GRAIN NEEDS 
FAR EXCEED EXPORT GOALS 


With Declining Corn Prospects and Shorter Canadian 
Wheat Outturns, More of the Relief Load Falls on U.S. 
Wheat, Already Threatened With Added Feed Usage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





October Allocations Include 
306,600 Long Tons Flour 


Grain export quotas for October 
announced Aug. 19 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture total 1,213,- 
400 long tons (45,685,000 bu.) of 
wheat, flour (in wheat equivalent), 
barley and grain sorghums. No corn 
is included in the October grain ex- 
port program. The October figure 
compares with the September export 
quota of 1,196,900 long tons. 

Wheat exports will be obtained 
through procurement by the USDA 


with the exception of quotas assigned ° 


to Mexico, Bolivia and the small 
quantities for other Latin American 
countries classified as miscellaneous 
in the accompanying table, which 
will be procured commercially. The 
department will also procure barley 
for export to Korea and flour for ex- 
port to Austria, China, Greece and 
Italy, under the U.S. Foreign Relief 
Program administered by the Depart- 
ment of State, and for the U.S.-U.K. 
Zone in Germany and Japan (inciud- 
(Continued on page 41) 





Class 2 Export Permits Halted in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Due to the uncertainty of western Canada’s wheat crop, 
both as to outturn and distribution, the Canadian Wheat Board has advised the 
trade and all mills that, until further notice, no further export permits will 
be issued for Class 2 flour, covering shipment from the mill for the months 
of August or September this year. The board records indicate that quite sub- 
stantial bookings of Class 2 flour have been made for August or September 
shipment, and the board is reminding the trade that export. permits, issued 
under the conditions of instructions to mills July 12, provide for shipment 


from the mill by September 30, 1947. 





PMA Remains Indifferent Toward 
Flour; Wheat Buying Still Heavy 


WASHINGTON — Government of- 
ficials say that there is no urgency 
to resume flour procurement for the 
October export program at this time. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration could remain out of the 
market for the balance of this month 
without endangering its October al- 
location procurement, it is said. How- 
ever, officials were emphatic in say- 
ing that this statement did not con- 
stitute a definite decision not to buy 
flour for export. Plans may change 
over night. . 

Meanwhile, U.S: Department of 
Agriculture procurement of wheat 
8ives no indication of any slacken- 
ing of buying on the 14% million-ton 
export goal, despite the dark outlook 
for the corn crop. 

With procurement of export grains 
Covered through October the PMA 
Schedule calls for procurement of 
1.2 million tons monthly during No- 
vember and December. On the basis 
of that information, it is seen that 
the wheat procurement rate of last 
week is fairly close to that goal. 


Bakers Concerned 


The impact of the news of the 
declining corn crop is disturbing do- 


mestic baking interests, who see that 
if the export program is held at the 
currently planned level, the flour 
situation will tighten measurably 
throughout the year. Leading bak- 
ery flour buyers see substantially 
higher wheat prices on the basis of 


UNSERVICEABLE RUSSIAN CARS 
CAUSE LOSSES 


MOSCOW—Faulty Russian grain 
cars are being patched with clay and 
straw to keep them in service, ac- 
cording to reports from Izvestia, So- 
viet newspaper. Cars with holes in 
the sides and floors are permitting 
large quantities of grain to be wast- 
ed along the right of way. 

The military tribunal of the South- 
ern Railroad sentenced a repair shop 
foreman to four years imprisonment 
and an inspector to five years for 
sending faulty cars to grain loading 
docks. 

Wheat is piling up at loading points 
because improperly prepared cars 
must be repaired. Thousands of tons 
of grain are piled in the open await- 
ing transport in the Ukraine. 





export intentions and the crop out- 
look and predict that recent lower 
prices may not be seen again this 
year. 

One trade leader, who has been 
calculating the supply-demand situ- 
ation, believes that the U.S. will go 
into the next crop year with the car- 
ry-over as low as the recent estimate 
of approximately 83 million bushels 
for the year ending June 30, 1947. 


PMA Purchases 


The PMA bought 9,528,149 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
Aug. 15 to noon Aug. 22. Purchases 
of flour during the week through 
Aug. 22 totalled only 44,600 sacks. 
No corn, oats or grain sorghums 
were bought last week. Purchases of 
barley totalled 750,000 bu. 

Wheat was bought as follows: 
Portland, Ore., 2,672,000 bu.; Chicago, 
1,169,000 bu.; Kansas City, 5,660,401 
bu., and Minneapolis, 26,748 bu. 

From July 1 through noon Aug. 22, 
PMA bought 75,784,239 bu. wheat, 
2,710,417 bu. barley and 1,380,000 bu. 
grain sorghums. Purchases of flour 
through Aug. 22 totaled 58,710,000 
sacks. All purchases have been made 
to fill export allocations. 


WASHINGTON — Brushing aside 
every suggestion that there were 
some modifying influences which 
would ease the indicated grain short- 
age throughout the world during the 
current crop year, a leading U.S. 
authority in international food relief 
circles stated this week that the avail- 
able world exportable surplus of food 
and feed grains was inadequate to 
meet the effective demand. He added 
that higher prices. were certain to 
prevail. 

Going further, this authority stated 
that the inadequacy of food and feed 
grains for’ this year to maintain a 
western European diet at higher than 
a mere subsistence level made it a 
certainty that the world cereal crisis 
would continue into the 1948-49 crop 
year. . 
Doubts Use Controls 


The gravity of the situation neces- 
sarily provokes the threat of some 
attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to invoke some type of grain 
use restrictions, although this official 
admitted that legal authority is lack- 
ing and cannot be obtained except 
from Congress. The administration 
stoutly denies that it intends to call 
Congress in a special session prior 
to the regular session, which con- 
venes in January, 1948. 

The extreme bullishness of this offi- 
cial is predicated upon the following 
appraisal of conditions: First, the 
U.S. export goal of 14.5 million tons 
of cereals for the 1947-48 crop year 
is inadequate to maintain needy for- 
eign nations, even at the currently 
inadequate ration level, which cannot 
produce rehabilitation. Prospects of 


expanding that export goal are dim, 


in view of the indicated shrinkage in 
domestic corn production. Declining 
availability of cereals from other na- 
tions such as Canada merely intensi- 
fies the decrease in the U.S. supply. 
Second, total domestic grain output 
for this crop year, plus the carry- 
over of old crop grains, except sor- 
ghums, which cannot be estimated 
accurately at this time, reveals that 
the outturn will be reduced from the 
previous year by approximately the 
extent of the 1946-47 grain export 
program of 16.5 million tons. 
In the 1946-47 export program,’sub- 
stitution of corn, barley and grain 
sorghums for wheat was a consequen- 
tial part of the total export. This 
year this exhaust valve on the de- 
mand boiler does not exist. The corn 
crop, at latest estimates, is seriously 
off from last year and, despite a car- 
ry-over estimated at 350 million 
bushels, will be inadequate for feed 
requirements and other commercial 
demand. Relatively the same condi- 
tions are said to exist in regard to 
the oats crop. 
These two feed grain factors indi- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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BUREAU OF CENSUS REPORTS 
TOTAL OF 300,162,000 SACKS 


1946-1947 Production Exceeds the Previous Record by 
About 14%—Mills Operated at an Average of 
84.7% of Capacity During the Period 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour mills 
in the U.S. produced 300,162,000 sacks 
of flour during the 1946-47 crop year 
ended June 30, exceeding the high 
record of the preceding crop year by 
36,127,000 sacks. The Bureau of the 
Census, in announcing the total out- 
put for the crop year, said that pro- 
duction during June totaled 24,171,- 
000 sacks, a slight decline from the 
previous month’s output. 

Included in the 12-month period 
were two months of operation under 
the restrictions of WFO-144 which re- 
quired an extraction rate of 80%. 
Those two months—July and August, 
1946—curiously were two months of 
low production. After the 80% extrac- 
tion order was withdrawn last Aug. 
31, the flour output has not been un- 
der the September, 1946, total of 23,- 
672,000 sacks. 

The high monthly total was set 
in January, 1947, with an output of 
almost 28 million sacks. 

The 1946-47 crop year total of 
300.1 million sacks is about 14% 
greater than the previous crop year 
record of 264 million. 

The month by month records for 
the crop year are: 








Wheat Flour Cap. Extr. 
Month ground output % rate 
7000's omitted— 
July . 47,500 22,067 72.8 77.5 
Aug. -» 51,442 23,859 75.8 77.3 
Sept. .... 54,210 23,672 84.5 72.8 
oe 60,069 26,064 82.7 72.3 
Nov. ..... 57,690 24,988 89.1 72.2 
Dec. + 60,647 26,201 89.5 72.0 
Jan. «+. 64,575 27,906 92.3 72.0 
Pew: .«+« OT3ER 24,714 93.2 72.0 
March - 63,301 27,423 91.4 72.2 
April . 56,818 24,704 82.3 72.5 
May . 55,744 24,393 81.1 72.9 
June . 55,462 24,171 83.9 72.6 
Total 
average 684,620 300,162 84.7 73.0 


Statistics for June, 1947 
The statistics for June, 1947, are 
based on reports from 1,100 mills 
which are believed by the Census 


Bureau to account for 98% of the 
total wheat flour production in the 
U.S. Those statistics show that the 
reporting’ mills ground 55.5 million 
bushels of wheat during the month, 
a drop of 200,000 bu. from the May 
grind. They produced 464,000 tons of 
offal, against 465,000 tons during the 
previous month, 

June wheat flour production showed 
increases over May of 7% in Wichita 
and 4% in Los Angeles, and declines 
of 19% in Hutchinson and 7% in 





JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for June, 1947, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 








by states: Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 68 9,335 4,074 165,350 
Minnesota . 44 7,308 3,220 133,190 
New York . 33 6,281 2,793 118,800 
Missouri ... 47 4,780 2,096 95,430 
TOD - vo. ainca 30 4,585 1,962 74,060 
Washington. 15 2,338 1,036 38,730 
Illinois .... 32 2,238 974 63,090 
Oklahoma . 28 2,723 1,186 44,130 
CEO sn éctee 62 1,379 584 48,110 
Nebraska .. 31 1,524 648 28,700 
Oregon .... 14 1,536 685 29,030 
Colorado .. 16 975 432 17,950 
eee 7 783 329 15,170 
California . 9 911 409 16,810 
Michigan .. 41 802 348 20,600 
Indiana ... 37 776 327 27,620 
No. Dak .*. 10 944 405 16,960 
Tennessee . 64 766 312 29,800 
Montana .. 14 793 342 17,000 
Kentucky . 72 682 283 23,150 
Virginia ... 99 601 252 24,310 
Oo ee 20 643 283 12,490 
Pennsyl’ania 125 428 178 22,060 
Idaho ..... 14 472 205 8,970 
Wisconsin . 6 492 224 8,560 
N. Carolina. 59 409 171 17,610 
Maryland .. -23 195 84 8,870 
Georgia ... 9 177 74 3,250 
S. Carolina. 13 84 36 3,640 
W. Virginia 14 51 22 4,010 
Other states* 29 451 197 14,540 
Totals ..1,085 55,462 24,171 1,151,990 


States ranked according to wheat flour 
production during the calendar year 1946. 

*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota,'5, and Wyoming, 3. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pct. of Lbs 
total wheat 




















rc Production . Daily wheat capac- per 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 
1947— r 000’s omitted ‘ 
GOED Fh 668s Fe cueds 1,085 55,462 24,171 464 1,152 83.9 137.7 
BERG 4s ccccccvece 1,090 55,744 24,393 465 1,157 81.1 137.1 
BRCM cececscenis 1,093 56,818 24,704 484 1,154 82.3 138.0 
MEATOR .csccccccs 1,100 63,301 27,423 546 1,154 91.4 138.5 
February ....... 1,103 57,162 24,714 491 1,153 93.2 138.8 
January ........ 1,107 64,575 27,906 556 1,163 92.3 138.8 
1946— 
December ...... - 1,132 60,647 26,201 522 1,171 89.5 138.9 
November ...... - 1,132 67,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 138.6 
Coteder  .ccccces 1,132 60,069 26,064 611 1,168 82.7 138.3 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
August .......... 1,124 61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
Tuly wccccceeseses 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 712.8 129.1 
JUNO ccc cccscccee 1,115 37,556 17,629 263 1,166 . 128.6 
MOY cccccccvcece 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,166 55.8 128.7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
Crop year/— 
1944-1945 1,019 587,463 252,570 5,096 1,148 71.9 139.6 
1945-1946 1,066 602,203 264,035 4,954 1,158 74.8 136.8 
1946-47 ../... 1,112 684,620 300,162 5,660 1,162 84.7 136.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 740 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
of ca- Lbsof Lbsof 
c— Production——, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal,tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
June— 000’s omitted 
oo eae 35,924 16,772 242 1,058 63.4 128.5 28.8 
2969. wc vicks 53,795 23,431 450 1,074 87.3 137.8 38.4 


{Crop year begins on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30 of the following year. 
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Crop Year Flour Output at New High 





Ft. Worth. Production in other im- 
portant producing centers, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Seattle- 
Tacoma was about the same as in the 
previous month. 

Wheat flour stocks on hand in all 
positions; sold and unsold, as reported 
by the flour mills, totaled 4,384,000 
sacks at the end of the second quar- 
ter of the calendar year, June 30, 
and was a decline of 21% from the 
stocks on hand at the end of the first 
quarter March 31. The inventory 
showed an increase of 146% from 
that of June 30, 1946, when both 
flour and wheat stocks were at very 
low points. 

Detailed information regarding 
flour production, stocks on hand in 
all positions, and other statistical 
data are shown in the accompanying 
tables on this page. 
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CHILEAN FLOUR STOCKS 
UNDER OFFICIAL CONTROL 


SANTIAGO — The Chilean price 
control administration issued a decree 
on Aug. 14 requisitioning forthwith 
the country’s entire stock of wheat 
flour. It was stated that the step was 
taken to prevent speculation. 

Chili produces all of its own flour 
and exports some to neighboring 
countries. 
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VARNELL & NOBERT FORMED 

ATLANTA — Effective Aug. 1, L. 
Paul Nobert became associated with 
Jack D. Varnell in a partnership to 
be known as Varnell & Nobert. The 
new firm, handling bakery machinery, 
equipment and supplies, will be lo- 
cated at Conover, N. C. Both Mr. 
Varnell and Mr. Nobert are well 
known to the industry as they have 
operated separately for a number of 
years. 
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QUARTERLY WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS 
BY STATES 
The Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce reports 
the wheat flour stocks by quarters (March 
31, 1947, and June 30, 1946, and June 30, 
1947) as reported by mills in sacks (000’s 
omitted): 
% of change 


June 30, 
1947, from— 
June Mar. June Mar. June 
30, 31, 30, 31, 30, 
State 1947 1947 1946 1947 1946 
7— 1,000 sacks——, 

Kansas ... 264 319 110 —17.2 140.0 
Minnesota... 591 613 161 — 3.6 267.1 
New York. 878 1,262 250 —30.4 251.2 
Missouri .. 143 173 39 —17.3 266.7 
rr 313 393 168 —20.4 86.3 
Washington 371 375 183 — 1.1 102.7 
Illinois 173 266 128 —35.0 35.2 
Oklahoma . 151 293 116 —48.5 30.2 
GORI 65 cers 71 94 16 —24.5 343.8 
Nebraska . 75 100 33 —25.0 127.3 
Oregon ... 196 209 59 — 6.2 232.2 
Colorado .. 61 60 24 1.7 154.2 
Iowa ..... 51 41 24 24.4 112.5 
California . 430 566 255 —24.0 68.6 
Michigan . 87 98 34 —11.2 155.9 
Indiana ... 37 41 24 — 9.8 54.2 
N. Dak .. 38 dt 14 —13.6 171.4 
Tennessee . 103 129 30 —20.2 243.3 
Montana .. 36 53 11 —32.1 227.3 
Kentucky . 85 144 * —41.0 re 
Virginia .. 21 44 18 —52.3 16.7 
a Seer 60 61 *— 1.6 ie 
Pennsylv’nia 34 52 11 —34.6 209.1 
pc ae 23 28 6 —17.9 283.3 
Wisconsin . 11 6 s 83.3 i> 
N. Carolina 21 25 6 —16.0 250.0 
Maryland . 4 7 2 —42.9 100.0 
Georgia ... 4 6 1 —33.3 300.0 
S. Carolina 3 3 0.0 <2 
W. Virginia 6 5 4 20.0 50.0 
Other states 43 60 49 —28.3 +—12.2 
Totals ..4,384 5,570 1,776 —21.3 146.8 


Stocks on hand in all positions, sold and 
unsold, as reported by the mills. Stocks 
of rye flour total 61;367 sacks on June 30, 
1947, compared with 73,620 sacks on March 
31, 1947, and $8,610 Sacks on June 30, 1946. 

*Included in ‘Other States’ to avoid 
disclosure of individual mill data. 


OUTPUT OF RYE FLOUR 
UP 27% DURING JUNE 


—<>— 
20 Rye Mills in U.S. Report Produc- 
tion of 128,000 Sacks to Bureau 
of the Census 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc. 
tion in the U.S. during June totaled 
128,000 sacks, an increase of 26.7% 
over the 101,000 sacks produced in 
May, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported Aug. 22 in its “Facts for In- 
dustry.” . 

The total grind amounted to 291, 
000 bu., as compared with 225,000 bu. 
during May. Offal production a‘nount- 
ed to 1,610 tons. 

The report includes data from 20 
mills that actually ground ry dur- 
ing the month, as compared v.ith 19 
for the previous month, the “‘ensus 
Bureau said. 

Below is a tabulation of rye flour 
production as reported by the lureau 
of the Census. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 








Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1947— mills bus sacks tons 
7-000’s omitted—, 
er eee 291 128 1,610 
+ ME eT 226 101 1,148 
ys Serena 294 128 1,753 
March 394 177 2,046 
February .. 334 150 1,720 
January 375 163 2,250 
1946— 
December .... 27 371 159 2,308 
November .... 22 384 162 2,689 
October ....... 35 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
DA ere 751 312 5,044 
SOL 109 46 680 
June ..... 233 97 1,638 
May . 835 352 5,590 
April . 588 265 3,100 
March 537 244 2,680 
February 580 260 2,990 
January 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 577 263 2,779 
October 0000 sewn 681 261 2,857 


September .... 24 598 264 2,978 


August ..... «+ 24 742 336 3,412 
TOY ccc cccccce 23 859 297 3,091 
FURO  nciceccene 35 654 298 3,215 
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837,494 TONS FLORIDA 
LIVESTOCK FEEDS SOLD 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Phillip 
Taylor, chief inspector of the state 
department of agriculture, recently 
reported 837,494 tons of livestock 
feed were sold in Florida during the 
fiscal year ended June 30. 

A total of 695 tons were withdrawn 
from sale because of improper tags 
and 117 tons were taken off the mar- 
ket because analysis of samples 
showed their ingredients did not tally 
with their labels. 
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PRICE INVESTIGATING 
GROUP SETS SESSIONS 


WASHINGTON—The joint con- 
gressional committee investig«ting 
prices will hold sessions in the Mid- 
west and South, according to the fol- 
lowing schedule, announced _ last 
week: 

Cleveland, Sept. 23; Chicago, Oct 
1; Minneapolis, Oct. 7; Kansas City, 
Oct. 14; Dallas, Nov. 5; Little Rock, 
Nov. 10, and Birmingham, Nov. 13. 
The schedule for hearings in eastern 
and western cities is expected to be 
announced soon. 
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Employee Action 
Limitations Differ 
On Back Wages 


WASHINGTON—Not all employee 
actions for back wages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are re- 
stricted to the two-year federal stat- 
ute of limitations provision of the 
new Portal-to-Portal Act, which be- 
came effective May 14, 1947. 

Under the terms of the new act, 
employee actions for back-wage 
claims which are commenced by Sept. 
11, 1947, may be controlled by long- 
er periods, in accordance with vary- 
ing state statutes of limitations. 

This was pointed out by F. Gran- 
ville Grimes, Jr., deputy administra- 
tor of the wage and hour and public 
contracts division, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act provides 
that claims which arose before May 
14, 1947, and are not of the type spe- 
cifically barred by the new act, shall 
be governed by the prevailing state 
statute of limitations, if suit is start- 
ed on or before Sept. 11, 1947. How- 
ever, if suits on such claims are 
commenced after Sept. 11, they will 
be limited by the state statute or 
the new act’s two-year federal stat- 
ute, whichever is shorter. 

The deputy administrator explained 
that the new act’s two-year limita- 
tion provision applies to all employee 
actions arising on or after May 14. 
Individual state statutes of limita- 
tions, whether providing for longer 
or shorter periods than two years, 
are not applicable with respect to 
employee claims arising on or after 
that date. 
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H. S. KINGMAN NAMED TO 
NEW GENERAL MILLS SPOT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry S. King- 
man, president of Farmers & Me- 
chanics Savings Bank here, was elect- 
ed to the executive committee of Gen- 











William W. Sudduth 


JOINS KANSAS GRAIN— William 
W. Sudduth, until recently grain buy- 
er for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
Sas City, has been appointed assis- 
tant manager of the Kansas Grain 
Co., subsidiary of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc, New offices are being 
opened at 1022 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, 
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eral Mills, Inc., by the board of di- 
rectors Aug. 22. 

He will take the place of the late 
Franklin M. Crosby, who died June 
29. Mr. Kingman has been a director 
of General Mills since May, 1946, and 
recently returned from a trip to 
Europe with Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Other members of the executive 
committee were re-elected. These in- 
cluded James F. Bell, chairman; Mr. 
Bullis, Putnam D. McMillan, Frank 
J. Morley, Leslie N. Perrin, Sydney 
Anderson and John Crosby. 
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FIRE DELAYS COMPLETION 
OF ADDITION TO BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY—Fire which broke 
out late Aug. 22 caused considerable 
damage to an addition being con- 
structed at the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. plant, Kansas City. The flames 
were checked before spreading to the 
mill proper and no delay in mill op- 
erations resulted. 

The company, a subsidiary of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., is adding the 
four-story structure to its 8,000-sack 
capacity mill for use as laboratories, 
office and storage. Completion of the 
building by the Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. will be delayed ap- 
proximately three weeks. 
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RELIEF WHEAT CAMPAIGN 
NEAR CLOSE IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The campaign 
in Oklahoma for wheat for European 
relief use is expected to end in Sep- 
tember. A meeting will be held in 
Enid Sept. 3 to complete plans for 
the final period of the campaign. It 
is expected that John Metzler, head 
of the new Catholic-Protestant inter- 
faith project in the U.S., will be pres- 
ent for the Enid meeting. 

The fourth carload of wheat for the 
drive is being filled at Enid and to 
date $14,000 in cash and wheat dona- 
tions have been received from more 
than 100 groups and individual donors. 
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W. MURRAY WILSHIRE 
GETS PILLSBURY POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. Murray Wil- 
shire has been appointed division vice 
president, sales and advertising, Pills- 
bury pre-mix division, it has been 
announced by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Wilshire will be located in New York 
where the premix division has its 
headquarters offices. 

Mr. Wilshire, with a background 
of 20 years experience in sales and 
advertising, joined Pillsbury last 
spring as general sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the premix division, 
according to Lewis B. Wall, division 
president. His experience not only 
extends into the bakery and grocery 
fields, but into the hotel, restaurant 
and institutional fields as well. For 
the’ past five years, he directed the 
war production supply department 
which represented the war activities 
and war effort of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 
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H. D. EGLY APPOINTED 
PURITY MILLS DIRECTOR 


TORONTO—H. D. Egly, president 
and managing director of Victory 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed a director of Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., also of Toronto. Before 
joining Victory Mills Mr. Egly was 
associated with the soybean industry 
in the U.S. 


ll 





NEW FEED PLANT—Construction is under way for the replacement 
of the first two of six buildings lost when a fire destroyed the plant of 
the Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn. Shown above is a 
reproduction of the architect’s drawing of the plant as it will appear 
when completed. All construction is to be of reinforced concrete and 
will be entirely fireproof. The office building, now nearing completion, is 
of brick and concrete construction. L. H. Patten, manager of the company 


since 1938, and engineers for the T. E. Ibberson Co., 


construction 


engineering firm, designed the plant. The first mill unit to be completed 
will be a combined custom and commercial feed unit of 400 tons daily 
capacity. Provision has been made for installation of one 50-ton and one 
20-ton motor truck scales, batch and molasses mixers, Jacobson hammer- 
mills, California pellet mills, etc. Provision has been made in the plans 
for a continuous flow feed processing plant, a 100,000-bu. grain elevator 
and a 1,000-sack flour mill. All units in this long range program have 
been relocated on the property. The milling company, organized in 1917 
as a local corporation, has had unusual success over a long period of 
steady growth. Mr. Patten, its general manager, joined the firm in 1938 
after having been chief chemist and production manager at the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., for 14 years. 





European Food Crops Reduced 
by Prolonged Heat and Drouth 


LONDON — Heat and drouth are 
taking heavy tolls of European food 
crops, with losses of from 30 to 50% 
predicted in some countries unless 
heavy rains occur in the near future. 

Germany is said to be in the worst 
drouth in 50 years, with heavy dam- 
age to all crops. Potato losses will ex- 
ceed 25% generally and up to 50% 
in some sections. Most of the French 
wheat crop was harvested before the 
drouth, but last winter’s freeze had 
already cut the harvest by 30%. Feed 
crops in France are seriously affected 
by the present drouth. 

Great Britain has had no general 
rain since Aug. 6 and the dry spell 
has been accompanied-_by high tem- 
peratures. Potatoes, sugar beets and 
vegetables are suffering, but the 
grain harvest outlook is good. Re- 
duced milk production is the coun- 
try’s biggest worry. Austria is very 
dry, with widespread damage to vege- 
table crops. Italy recently had scat- 
tered rains to break a 42-year record 
heat wave. 

Wheat and rye crops in Scandina- 
vian countries are expected to be re- 
duced 40% from a year ago, with 
Sweden expected to have to import 
about 350,000 tons grain to maintain 
present food rations. Curtailed feed 
crops are forcing drastic liquidation 
of livestock in Denmark. The result 


is a meat glut and the Danish gov- 
ernment has asked Britain, Belgium, 
France and Italy to step up meat im- 
ports. Drouth in southern Norway 
has cut grain crops sharply. 

In contrast, the Irish Department 
of Agriculture forecasts the best har- 
vest in Ireland in 40 years, with a 
strong prospect that bread rationing 
will be abolished. This country has 
escaped the drouth. 
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CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
PLANS CLEARING HOUSE 


CLEVELAND — Members of the 
Cleveland Flour Club held a special 
meeting in the Carter Hotel Aug. 22 
to formulate plans for their own 
credit clearing house. 

Members of the group said the step 
was intended to make it easier to 
obtain credit information and to col- 
lect. The majority of the membership 
attended. ’ 
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STANDARD VOTES 25c 
CHICAGO — Standard Milling Co. 
has voted a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
on the common, payable Sept. 20 to 
stock of record Sept, 10. Previously, 
the company paid 20¢ quarterly, plus 
an extra of 20¢ in June. 
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Two European countries nearly 
covered their October quotas, a third 
was actively engaged in buying and 
two others were entertaining ‘offers 
as the first week following issuance 
of the October export allocations 
passed. 

Greater emphasis was placed on 
flour in the October announcement, 
the Department of Agriculture in- 
creasing the flour allocation by 2 mil- 
lion bushels, wheat equivalent, over 
the September allocation. 

But the new business was slow to 
develop because of high prices until 
a threat of an increase in chartered 
ocean rates brought several coun- 
tries Anto the market. However, 
steamship lines were later informed 
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Belgium, Portugal, Holland Buy 
October Flour; Others Inquiring 


by the Maritime Commission that no 
advance in charter rates would be 
authorized at present. 

Belgium and Portugal filled their 
allocation late last week, buying ‘in 
round lots in an effort to take advan- 
tage of charter freight rates, which 
figure cheaper than the regular con- 
ference rates. Belgium purchased ap- 
proximately 120,000 sacks 80% ex- 
traction flour at $6.19 c.f. Antwerp. 
Portugal bought about 100,000 sacks 
80% at $6.33 c.f. Lisbon. 

The Netherlands was buying small 
quantities over the week-end, orig- 
inally paying $6.86, Amsterdam, later 
obtaining amounts at $6.92. 

Two other countries, Switzerland 
and France, were reported to be in 


the market, but as yet there have 
been no sales made. 

Less commission and freight, most 
of the European business to date has 
figured in the range of $5.25@5.33 
Gulf for 80% extraction. A minor 
trickle of South American business 
continued throughout the week, but 
the major concern of many millers 
was the conspicuous absence of Brazil 
from the October allocation list. Rea- 
son for the omission was undisclosed. 

It was made known this week that 
Cuban tariff surcharges will be in- 
creased effective Sept. 22. The sur- 
charge to Havana which is now 5¢ 
a 100-lb. sack will be upped to 10¢ 
sack. Surcharges to Santiago, Cien- 
fuegos and Nuevitas will advance 
from 1¢ to 6¢ sack. 





Julius Mayer | 
Named to New 
Continental Post 


NEW YORK—Julius Mayer, who 
has handled operations of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. in St. Louis for 20 
years, has been named executive vice 
president of the company, according 
to an announcement made this week 
by. Michel Fribourg, president. 

In accepting the new position, Mr. 
.Mayer will move to Chicago in early 
November. He will gradually take 
over the duties of his brother, Simon 
Mayer, who has been executive vice 
president and in charge of Conti- 
nental’s Chicago offices for more than 
25 years. 

The transfer was requested by Si- 
mon Mayer, who asked to be relieved 
from some of his responsibilities so 
that he may be away from Chicago 
more frequently. However, he will 
continue with the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Julius Mayer will be replaced in 
St. Louis by Harold Vogel and Clar- 
ence Fivian, who will move to St. 
Louis from Nashville. One of the prin- 
cipal grain merchants in the country, 
Continental Grain Co. operates a 
combined terminal storage capacity 
in excess of 25 million bushels, and 
maintains over 100 country elevators 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Illinois. 
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C. E. HUNTTING NAMED 
PEAVEY PRESIDENT’S AIDE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles E. Hunt- 
ting, veteran midwest and Canadian 
grain man who served on the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board during ‘the war, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co. 

He will come here from Winnipeg 
to assume his new duties Oct. 1, ac- 
cording to announcement made Aug. 
26 by F. B. Wells, president of the 
Peavey organization. Mr. Huntting, a 
graduate of Minneapolis Central High 
School and of the University of Min- 
nesota, served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps during the first World War, 
and after his discharge in 1919 began 
his career in the grain business with 
* the Huntting Elevator Co. as a coun- 
try grain buyer at Canton, S. D. 

In 1927 he entered the grain busi- 
ness by himself as a member of the 








Winnipeg Grain Exchange. He served 
several years as director of the Mid- 
land & Pacific Grain Corp., Calgary, 
Alta. 

He joined the Canadian Wheat 
Board in 1943 as western sales man- 
ager, was appointed a commissioner 
of the board in December, 1944, and 
in 1945 became assistant chief com- 
missioner of that board. He resigned 
Feb. 1, 1947, and was appointed by 
the Canadian government as technical 
adviser to the Canadian delegation 
at the International Wheat Confer- 
ence in London last March and April. 
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BREAK CAUSES DELAY 


OKLAHOMA CITY—For the sec- 
ond time this season, a rip in the 








seam of one of the tanks at the new 
4 million bushels grain elevator of the 
Union Equity Co-operative Exchange 
at Enid, Okla., caused spilling of 
grain. The fact that the bin in which 
the break appeared was being 
cleaned, prevented any large quantity 
of grain from being spilled. Only two 
days before the workmen had com- 
pleted the repairs of the first break 
which resulted in 18,000 bu. being 
spilled onto the ground. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 60,707 tons last 
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week, according to figures compileg 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc. 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 63,213 tons in the 
week previous and 42,143 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 459,458 tons, 
as compared with 326,941 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig. 
ures show production from March 1} 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ib. of millfeed being accept. 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 }p, 
of flour. 
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N. Y. LONGSHOREMEN END 
STRIKE, RESUME LOADING 


NEW YORK—A _ wildcat strike 
which tied up docks at this port for 
six days ended Aug. 26 when the 
longshoremen voted to return to 
work. The resumption of ship loadings 
eliminated the possibility of even a 
partial embargo on rail freight into 
the dock area which the Office of De. 
fense Transportation had theatened 
to impose if the strike continued. 

Other units which had struck in 
sympathy with the longshoremen’s 
association, also voted to return to 
work. Passenger vessels and freight- 
ers affected by the walkout were not 
immediately returned to scheduled 
sailing dates. 
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LAKE SHIPMENT RESUMED 

TOLEDO—Shipment of a cargo of 
210,435 bu. white wheat to Buffalo 
by the National Milling branch of 
National Biscuit Co., Toledo, was the 
first cargo to be shipped in the last 
six years. The 2 million bushe! addi- 
tion to the elevator capacity of this 
mill is now in operation, giving a to- 
tal capacity of 6,400,000 bu. 





Hearings on Effect of Tax-Exempt 
Co-ops on Small Businesses Begin 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Tax Equality Assn. will be obliged to 
submit its records for examination 
by the House Small Business Com- 
mittee as the result of efforts of Con- 
gressman Wright D. Patman (D., 
Texas) at the opening sessions of a 
subcommittee investigating the effect 
of tax exempt cooperatives on small 
business enterprises. 

The subcommittee of the House 
Small Business Committee started 
its examination of the effect of 
tax exempt cooperatives on. small 
business enterprises here this week 
when officials of the Greenbelt co- 
operatives were summoned to appear 
before the House group. 

The subcommittee of which Walter 
C. Ploeser (R., Mo.) is chairman, 
voted to recommend the termination 
of the 10-year lease now held by the 
cooperative enterprise. The commit- 
tee charged that the exclusive lease 
held by Greenbelt Consumer Services, 
Inc., constituted a monopoly and was 
contrary to government policy. 

Charges had been made that the 
cooperative community which had its 
inception in the earlier years of the 
Roosevelt administration had barred 
private business from competition 
with the cooperative enterprise, 
called the Greenbelt Consumer Serv- 
ices, Inc., which has been leasing con- 
sumer store facilities through lease 
with the federal government. 

Dillon S, Myer, chief of the Public 





Housing Administration, as the first 
witness before the committee testified 
that he had recently approved a new 
10-year lease with the cooperative 
organization for the use of store fa- 
cilities in the cooperative community 
experiment. Under questioning by the 
committee counsel, Mr. Myer denied 
that the contract represented a mo- 
nopoly of business facilities in the 
community. He contended that in 
any real estate development of this 
type that it was common practice for 
the developer to make contracts for 
exclusive enterprises. 


“Monopoly” Criticized 


Robert I. Black, president of the 
Maryland Economic Council, asked 
the committee on behalf of his or- 
ganization “to immediately halt the 
monopoly of the cooperative corpora- 
tion” and to permit private business 
organizations to engage in business in 
the community. Mr. Black stated 
that his organization was opposed to 
government bans against private en- 
terprise and that policies which. ex- 
cluded private enterprise from such 
communities as Greenbelt should be 
abandoned. 


Committee counsel read into the 
record letters from business men who 
claimed that they had had an op- 
portunity to establish stores in the 
Greenbelt community. 

Rep. Patman, who espoused the 
cause of the cooperative on the com- 


mittee after pressing for an exam- 
ination of the records of NTEA, 
charged that this organization is the 
chief opponent of the cooperative 
movement in this. country and he 
said “we ought to know where they 
get their funds and who supports 
the organization.” 


The mayor of the community, 
George Bauer, told the committee 
that Greenbelt residents never had a 
choice in whether they wanted a co0- 
operative or not. He said that a reso- 
lution he introduced in the Greenbelt 
council last year to approve the ad- 
mission of private business organiza- 
tions passed on a four to one voie. 


“Inconsequential” Hearings Scen 


Observers here believe that the 
small business committee hearings on 
the cooperative tax exemption prob- 
lem will reveal relatively inconse- 
quential material as the committee 
has no authority whatever over the 
tax controversy of the coopera‘:ves. 
The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which will eventually handle the 
problem, has scheduled hearings t0 
start here in the fall on the problem 
of bringing cooperatives and other 
tax exempt enterprises under the 
coverage of federal income tax laws. 

The growth of tax exempt coopera- 
tives has been the source of consider- 
able heat in private industry circles 
and it is believed that a strong fight 
will be made in the next session of 
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the 80th Congress to remove the tax 
advantage which the cooperatives 
now appear to have over the private 
business man as far as federal taxes 
are concerned. 
¥ ¥ 
Co-ops Welcome Investigation 


WASHINGTON—If they are given 
a fair hearing, farmer cooperatives— 
welcome the investigation by the 
House small business committee an- 
nounced by Walter C. Ploeser (R.., 
Mo.), William Heckendorn, assistant 
secretary of the National Council of 
Farmers Co-operatives, said. 

Farmer cooperatives are now mak- 
ing plans to appear at the hearings 
in Spokane, Wash., Sept. 10-11; San 
Francisco, Calif., Sept. 18-19, and Los 
Angeles, Sept. 23-25, Mr. Hecken- 
dorn indicated. 

The 27 members of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives who 
received requests from the House 
small business committee for their 
audit reports between the period of 
1935-1946 and other information have 
willingly submitted these facts, Mr. 
Heckendorn said, adding that “Farm- 
er co-operatives have nothing to hide 
from a fair investigation.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BURNS 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—Fire 
of undetermined origin recently de- 
stroyed a wheat-filled grain elevator 
at Drury, Kansas, owned by the New 
Era Milling Co. The structure was a 
total loss, but was fully covered by 
insurance. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L.FF 


CCC Wheat Takings 
at K. ©. Hit Total 
of 80,358,000 Bu. 


KANSAS CITY—Although admit- 
ting that its grain commitments 
through October have been filled, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. reentered 
the wheat marget Aug. 25 after a 
four-day absence and purchased 1,- 
968,000 bu. through its Kansas City 
regional office. 

During its absence from the mar- 
ket, CCC maintained its bid at $2.31, 
in store, Kansas City, for delivery of 
warehouse receipts by Sept. 30, or 
$2.46, Gulf. But Aug. 25 when the 
Kansas City September future 
dropped 2¢, the agency raised its bid 
to obtain the additional amounts of 
Wheat, at’ first $2.33, Kansas City, 
then $2.34. The Gulf basis in the 
meantime stood at $2.49. 

Aug. 26 the bid continued to be 
$2.34, Kansas City, and _ small 
amounts may have been purchased, 
but the September future on that 
day rose above the bid. 
NAR NT REET STANT AIT LADS 
|: A ETE ARTERIES 

S. W. WILDER HONOR GUEST 

AT GRAIN CONVENTION 


ST. LOUIS—Honor guest of the 
5ist annual convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. to be 
held here Sept. 14-16, will be S. W. 
Wilder of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, accord- 
ing to F. Peavey Heffelfinger, presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Wilder, 
who is head of the Wilder Grain Co., 
is a former president of the associa- 
tion. and served during the war as 
chairman of the association’s coun- 
try elevator committee. In that post, 
he headed a committee responsible 


for arranging uniform storage agree- 
ments, ~ 


——————— 
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E. J. Quinn 


MINNEAPOLIS — C. M. Harden- 
bergh, who. succeeds R. W. Goodell 
as president of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. when the latter re- 
tires Sept. 1, last week announced 
the appointment of E. J. Quinn to 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany’s operations in the Northwest. 
At the same time, Ellis D. English 
was elected executive vice president 
in charge of operations in the South- 
west, with Glenn F. Hilts of the Kan- 
sas City office, appointed vice presi- 
dent. 

S. S. Adair and R. R. Winters 
were named vice presidents in the 
northwestern division. 

34 Years’ Experience 

Mr. Quinn’s milling experience cov- 
ers a period of 34 years. He joined 
the old Washburn Crosby Co. in 1914 
shortly after finishing school and 
was with that company for 21 years, 
the only break being for military 
service in 1917-18, when he served 
with Col. Patton’s famous tank corps. 
In 1936, Mr. Quinn left the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. ‘to engage in the 
brokerage business in Minneapolis, 
which he continued until 1940, when 
he joined the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., in the durum sales de- 
partment, advancing to general sales 
manager in July, 1940. 

July 28, 1941, he was made vice 
president and general sales manager 
of the company and June 15, 1942, 
he was elected to the board of di- 
rectors, continuing as vice president 
and director of sales. 


Starts With Dixie-Portland 


Mr. English started his flour career 
with the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
Memphis, later serving as salesman 
for the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

In 1932, he became sales repre- 
sentative in Arkansas and Mississip- 
pi for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. In January, 1934, he be- 
came sales manager of G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
a property of the Commander-Lara- 
bee interests, advancing to vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
G. B. R. Smith company in April, 1937. 
Mr. English in January, 1941, was 
appointed vice president and general 
sales manager of Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., the Kansas City unit of the 
Commander-Larabee organization. 

Mr. Hilts has been head of the 
grain department of Larabee Flour 


Ellis D. English 





Glenn F. Hilts 


Mills Co. since 1921. He had been in 
the milling business since 1905, when 
he joined the old Kramer Milling 
Co., Anthony, Kansas. ‘He continued 
to work at the mill when in 1912 the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. bought out 
the Kramer interests. 

In 1914 he moved to Wellington, 
Kansas, where he became associated 
with the Agtna Mill which was later 
included in a consolidation which or- 
iginated the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
He was transferred to Larabee’s 
Marysville, Kansas, plant in 1916, but 
remained there only a year. In 1917 
he was named manager of the St. 
Joseph, Mo., mill which the Larabee 
company had just constructed. 

Mr. Hilts has been a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade since 
first coming to Kansas City in 1921. 

Mr. Adair has been with the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. the past 
31 years, having started as a clerk 
at Hutchinson, Kansas. He was as- 
sistant treasurer and chief account- 
ant of the southwestern division at 
Kansas City for several years and 
was transferred from Kansas City 
to Minneapolis in September, 1941, 
when he was made controller of the 
entire organization. 

R. R. Winters joined the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. in the 
grain and operations department in 


R. R. Winters 





S. S. Adair 


February, 1946, following his dis- 
charge from the Army Air Corps. 
He enlisted in the air corps in 1941 
and came out as a lieutenant col- 
onel. He was appointed assistant vice 
president of Commander-Larabee in 
September. Mr. Winters graduated 
from Lehigh University in 1938 and 
was associated with the machinery 
manufacturing business until his 
army enlistment in 1941. 

Mr. Hardenbergh, the new presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. has been in the milling 
industry all of his business life. The 
retirement of Mr. Goodell was made 
necessary because of ill health and 
his resignation was at the insistence 
of his personal medical advisors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.70 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.70, as 
compared with 12.10 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per Ib. of 
cloth is 34.68, as compared with 17.12 
a year ago. 
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FLOUR BUYERS SLOW TO TAKE 
HOLD; HOPE FOR PRICE BREAK 


Many Buyers Temporarily Covered—Limit Purchases to 
Soft Spots—October Allocations Start New Run of 
Export Bookings—Spring Prices Easier 


Flour business in domestic chan- 
nels seems slow to get into stride. 
Many buyers who covered 60- to 90- 
day requirements about a month ago 
are content to order this flour out 


and hope for price recessions before | 


taking on more. They realize that the 
wheat market has been more or less 
under the influence of the jittery corn 
market and that the latter has been 
a weather affair. Also, the old crop 
spring wheat premium basis has been 
in unheard of high levels up to this 
week, which has kept spring wheat 
flour prices out of line with other sec- 
tions of the country. These premiums 
now appear to be adjusting to a new 
crop basis and a few buyers have 
started nibbling on spring flour. Such 
buying is decidedly spotty, however, 
and well below capacity of mills. 
Southwestern trade is very narrow. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration continues to hold its 
flour price well below the current 
market and its purchases consequent- 
ly have been light in recent weeks. 


OCTOBER EXPORT 
BUYING STARTS 


Announcement of the October flour 
allocations last week started a new 
run of export business. Belgium 
bought about 120,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction flour on a basis reported 
to be $6.19 c.f. Antwerp. The Nether- 
lands ask for offers of 120,000 sacks 
of 80% flour early this week, after 
having purchased about that amount 
over the wek-end at $5.25@5.27 Gulf. 
Sales of 100,000 sacks of 80% ex- 
traction were reported to Portugal at 
$6.33 c.f. Lisbon. All of the above 
were against October allocations, and 
India took 12,000 tons clears at 
$4.95@5.25 Gulf against its Septem- 
ber quota. Practically all of the busi- 
ness was in Southwestern flours. 
Spring wheat mills could not com- 
pete because of higher wheat prices, 
but some of them indicate their of- 
fers were getting closer in line early 
this week. 


SOUTHWESTERN DOMESTIC 
TRADE QUIET 


Domestic flour sales in the South- 
west were few and far between and 
the week’s business totaled only 
about 27% of capacity. This compares 
with 25% the previous week and 86% 
a year ago. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were good and millers became 
increasingly concerned over the stag- 
nancy of the market because of dis- 
appearing backlog orders. Bakery 
business was exceedingly quiet, with 
most such users preferring to stand 
by for a possible break in the wheat 
market. 


A few of them purchased small lots 
to cover nearby needs. Bakers are 
complaining of the narrow margins 
which exist between flour and pro- 
duction costs and bread prices. Fam- 
ily trade also was inactive, reflecting 
the extremely hot weather. Heavy 
buying in July filled family flour 
users’ needs for about 60 days and 
most of them prefer to hold off on ad- 
ditional contracts. Clears in the 
Southwest continued to strengthen, 


the market having advanced about 
70¢ sack in the last two weeks, re- 
flecting heavy demand from France, 
Great Britain and India. 


SPRING MILLS 
SELL 77% 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
77% of capacity, as compared with 
112.3% the previous week and 60% a 
year ago. The buying was spotty, 
bakers coming in for fairly good 
amounts at times, only to withdraw. 
All buyers have been watching the 
spring wheat premium situation and 
any adjustment downward seems to 
give hope of further declines. The 
basis is off materially from the ex- 
tremely high levels quoted for strong 
protein wheat a week ago and this 
has permitted spring wheat mills to 
lower prices about 30¢ sack the past 
week. Orders were for 10,000 sacks 
or less, mostly less, with one- to four- 
car orders numerous. Shipment ran 
from quick to 30 or 60 days. PMA 
bids remained too low for spring 
wheat mills to-handle and they found 
their export offers undersold by oth- 
er parts of the country where wheat 
is relatively cheaper. Family trade in 
spring wheat flour is dull. 


EASTERN INTERESTS 
HOLDING OFF 


Buffalo millers report buyers fol- 
lowing a cautious policy, with many 
of them hoping for a break in the 
market before making further com- 
mitments. Reports from the metro- 
politan New York market indicate 
that, while future flour needs are 
covered only in a limited way, cur- 
rent buying is light. Sales of old crop 
flours are confined to small fill-ins, 
and new crop bookings so far are of 
small to fair size. Many users are 
falling back on their rather sizeable 
purchases made a month ago and 


hoping for a price recession to let 
them in again. 

Boston business dropped off with 
the higher range of prices. Large bak- 
ers took to the sidelines, some ex- 
pressing an intention to sit it out un- 
til prices recede to a point where 
operations will be on a profitable ba- 
sis. Erratic price action in the Phila- 
delphia area slowed transactions to a 
minimum, with mill representatives 
reporting only odd-lot sales. Bakers 
have fairly good stocks on hand, 
which were purchased some weeks 
ago and are able to wait out the 
market for awhile. Buying at Pitts- 
burgh dried up at the higher price 
levels. Hot weather closed many 
bake shops for vacation periods and 
outlets for bakery products were at 
new lows. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
COVERED 


New sales in the Southeast are lim- 
ited to small amounts for nearby 
needs, with the majority of users 
covered for the next month or two 
and inclined to hold off awhile. Ship- 
ping directions on family flour are 
active, due to increasing farm har- 
vesting operations. At New Orleans, 
interest seemed to pick up at the ad- 
vance, although actual sales were in 
small volume and most for prompt 
and near-by shipment. Buyers display 
considerable price resistance. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
IMPROVES 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
mills report a slight improvement in 
domestic sales locally and to Cali- 
fornia. There is more of a tendency 
to cover-60- to 90-day requirements, 
but little beyond that. Mills are not 
pressing for sales, but with wheat 
going up steadily, some users do not 
want to be left behind and are buy- 
ing on a better sale. October export 
business has not yet developed, and 
the PMA price is too low to interest 
mills. 


CENTRAL STATES 
QUIET 


The Chicago market continues dull, 
with orders limited to small fill-ins 
of one- and two-car volume. High 
prices appear to be causing bakers to 
hold off. Family trade also is quiet, 





Granular Directions Good, But New 
Orders Light; Buyers Resist Prices 


New bookings of durum granulars 
continue exceedingly light, with buy- 
ers backing away from the sharp ad- 
vance in price which has been neces- 
sitated by advancing durum wheat 
premiums and prices in recent weeks. 
A good many eastern macaroni manu- 
facturers, however, still have old con- 
tracts to work on and are ordering 
these out at a steady rate, which 
keeps durum mills operating at a 
good rate. It is reported that demand 
for macaroni and noodle products is 
showing an earlier than usual pre- 
fall expansion, but producers show 
little inclination to follow the advance 
in raw material prices. Durum granu- 
lar Aug. 23 was quoted at $6.15, bulk, 
Minneapolis, an advance of nearly $1 
sack in the past three or four weeks. 

Reason for the strength is the tight 
durum situation. Movement of the 
new crop is slow getting under way 
and the protein range of the early 
arrivals so far is variable, with many 
cars running to the low side. This 
has increased the competition for de- 


sirable milling grades, with 27¢ over 
the September future being bid Aug. 
23. Shortage of boxcars is said to be 
an important factor in the slow new 
crop durum movement, and there are 
reports of quite a few blocked eleva- 

tors in shipping areas. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 23, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...... $2.68 @ 2.72 
2 Amber Durum or better...... 2.68@2.72 
3 Amber Durum or better...... 2.67@2.71L 
1 Durum or better ............. 2.47@2.53 
Pie ee ge | eee eee re 2.47@2.53 
3 Durum or better ........0ss05 2.46@2.52 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
De BUFO: ns fied ees *216,461 92 
Previous week ...... 225,879 96 
ee OD ete w eee ce bala 162,755 77 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Aug. 23,1947 .....sccse0. 1,483,215 


July 1-Aug. 24, 1946 ............ 
*Preliminary. 


1,271,544 
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but directions on old orders are good, 
Advancing grains and the extreme 
heat held a damper on flour business 
in the Cleveland area. Bakers report 
production of sweet goods off about 
60% and at the same time use of 
family flour in the homes is of light 
volume, due to vacation periods and 
the summer heat. St. Louis mills re. 
ported bookings light, with buyers 
backing away from the higher prices, 
Inquiries were received from Euro- 
pean countries on the October allo- 
cations, but confirmations of sales 
were slow in coming in. The PMA 
continued its recent inactivity. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
ACTIVE 


Export business in Canadian ‘our 
last week totaled amost 280,000 
sacks, with none worked to the U.K, 
The total was made up of smali lots 
for a large number of destinations, 
including the Far East, Central and 
South America and the West Indies. 

¢Continued on page 39) 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MARKETS NERVOUS 
AS GRAINS FLUCTUATE 


~<- 

Millfeeds Follow Corn Trends in 

Weather Market—Supplies Alter- 
nately Ample, Tight 





Feed markets continue unsettled, 
influenced principally by wide fluctu- 
ations in the grain market. Prices 
averaged slightly lower the past week, 
despite further gains in feed grains. 
Lower wheat feed markets accounted 
for most of the decline in feedstuffs, 
since other feed items were generally 
steady. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration feedstuffs index 
declined about two points to 266.8. 
The feed grain index advanced six 
points to a new record high of 327.4 
which widened the spfead between 
by-product feeds and feed grains to 
slightly more than 60 points, the wid- 
est spread since last October. 


Millfeeds Variable 


Wheat millfeeds were in plentiful 
supply at most markets and with the 
demand of a variable nature, prices 
fluctuated over wide ranges. Bran 
showed material declines during the 
forepart of the week, when demand 
was close to a standstill, only to 
react upward when corn went into 
another of its upswings. A feature 
was the fact that prompt shipment 
bran went to a discount under de- 
ferred for the first time in months, 
which prompted some buying and en- 
couraged feed manufacturers to cov- 
er later requirements in a moderate 
way by taking on prompt shipment 
bran. Middlings, while steadier 
than bran, also fluctuated over a wide 
range. Flour middlings.and red dog, in 
fact, showed a net advance. Strength 
in the corn market and limited ofier- 
ings placed enough demand on ‘the 
heavy feeds to well absorb the out- 
put. c 

At Chicago the millfeed market 
averaged dull and slow. This was 
especially true for nearby shipment 
and August prices went to a discount 
under September. At Kansas City, 
the demand was variable, being 2c- 
tive one day only to fall away the 
next. Mixers and distributors con- 
fined purchases to immediate needs 
and buying was largely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Demand from feed 
manufacturers continued spotted, 
with buyers in and out of the marke’, 
reflecting the fluctuating grain ma’- 
kets. Shorts were only moderately 
lower than last week’s prices. 
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Wheat Prices Hold Strong: 
World Position Bullish 


Relief Needs Great—Shrinking Corn Prospects Throw Added 
Burden on Wheat—Canadian Crop Reduced 20 Million More 


Although showing signs of easiness 
in the last day or two in sympathy 
with a sharp break in corn prices, 
which accompanied the change to 
cooler weather and rains, wheat fu- 
tures again show net advances. as 
compared with a week ago. The bread 
grain market throughout the week 
was sensitive to the action of corn, 
but its swings were not as wide and 
the small daily gains were stubbornly 
held until Aug. 23-25. Wheat market 
analysts are again pointing to the 
over-all statistical position in rela- 
tion to world needs as of more impor- 
tance than the day-to-day influences 
and the interpretations generally are 
bullish. 

Closing wheat futures prices Aug. 
25 show net advances of 24% @4%%¢ 
bu. at winter wheat markets, as com- 
pared with a week ago, but spring 
wheat futures at Minneapolis are up 
something less than a cent. Quota- 
tions: Chicago— September $2.44%4, 
December $2.42%, May $2.38%, July 
$2.18%.; Kansas City — September 
$2.335<, December $2.33%, May 
$2.29%; Minnéapolis—S e ptember 
$2.41, December $2.37%, May $2.34%. 


World Requirements Great 


October export allocations an- 
nounced last week included 42,822,000 
bu. wheat and flour, an increase of 
640,000 bu. over September quotas. 
Such a total means continued steady 
buying by the CCC to meet commit- 
ments, although it was reported un- 
Officially that the agency is fully 
abreast of its program to date, or 
ahead of it. Summaries of the world 
food requirements in comparison with 
exportable surpluses made by inter- 
national experts recently reveal that 
current goals will not permit any 
increase in calorie rations in famine 
countries. It also is pointed out that 
the shrinkage in the domestic corn 
crop makes it unlikely that these 
goals can be increased. 


The Canadian crop seems to be los- 
ing further ground, based upon pri- 
vate estimates, which whacked an- 
other 20 million bushels off of the 
latest official guess. On top of this, 
crops in Europe are in the grip of a 
severe drouth such as has prevailed in 
the American Corn Belt, which means 
that the deficit countries will not 
be able to help themselves as much 
as had been hoped for. An estimate 
of the French wheat crop puts it at 
118 million bushels, against an earlier 
expectation of 184 million. 

Marketings of wheat in the South- 
west are tapering off following the 
heaviest harvest rush and there still 
are indications of growers holding 
wheat for sale at a later date. In- 
come tax considerations and possible 
further enhancement in values are 
conducive to such holding. Spring 
wheat marketings are gaining in vol- 
ume, although the car shortage seems 
to be holding the movement below 
the rate of flow from farms. Quite 
a few blocked elevators are reported. 

The August interim government 
corn crop report showed a loss of 
223 million bushels between Aug. 1 
and 15, with the latest figures set- 
ting the probable outturn at 2,437 
million bu. . 

K. C. Values Easier 


Week-end showers which fell over 
much of the Middle West bringing 


* 


hope of some improvement to the corn 
crop, sent September corn down the 
limit at Kansas City Aug. 25 and 
also eased wheat values, though less 
extensively. Reduced receipts in the 
past week tended to hold wheat from 
such a sustained decline as corn. 
Mill demand for wheat was good in 
comparison with the smaller number 
of offers, but most of the demand 
lodged with.extreme northern Kansas 
and Nebraska wheats. Southwestern 
varieties continued to lag about 4¢ 
to 5¢ behind the better milling quali- 
ties of the same protein content. 
Premiums of a 12.50% protein south- 
western wheat narrowed to within 
1%¢ of the September future Aug. 
19-20; but rose to 4¢ over by Aug. 23. 
At the same time preferred milling 
varieties moved from 7¢ over on Aug. 
20 to 9%¢ over Aug. 23, but were off 
1¢ Aug. 25. Lower future prices Aug. 
25 left the good 12.50% milling grade 
wheat at $2.42; 13% and higher pro- 
teins, however, advanced during the 
same session. The CCC at Kansas 
City was out of the market on the ad- 
vance of wheat late last week, but on 
Aug. 25 it bought undisclosed amounts 
at $2.33 and $2.34, in store, Kansas 
City, September. The Gulf price was 
$2.49. Cumulative purchases by the 
Kansas City regional office since June 
1 neared the 80 million-bushel mark 
over the week-end. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug 23, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.34%4 @2.72% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.34 @2.71% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.33% @2.70% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.32% @2.69% 
eS Geren crea ere 2.39 @2.42% 
ei DL 0.6 + 476 01k seb Ree URS 2.38 @2.41% 
ke Se Sree eee 2.37 2.41% 
ee ret rrr err ere Me Ak 


At Fort Worth, No. 1 hard, ordi- 
nary protein was quoted Aug. 25 at 
$2.48@2.49 bu., delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Wheat with 13% pro- 
tein brought %@1¢ premium. The 
moderate offerings were in fair de- 
mand. Elevator stocks are down 506,- 
000 bu. for the week, the first de- 
crease since harvest movement 
started. 


Spring Proteins Adjusted 


Although spring wheat protein pre- 
miums showed further adjustments 
the past week, 14% and higher 
strengths continued to sell at rela- 
tively high levels. Mills bought only 
what they had to have in this line, 
but in the aggregate the demand was 
sufficient to easily absorb the high 
protein lots and keep them at sub- 
stantial premiums over ordinary 
kinds. ‘“To-arrive’’ bids were 1¢ over 
Minneapolis spot quotations for 12% 
protein No. 1 dark northern spring, 
delivery by Sept. 15, with 1¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein and 2¢ addi- 
tional for each one fifth per cent of 
protein above 13%. Duluth “to-arrive”’ 
bids ran 4¢ over the Minneapolis 
basis. Durum wheat was independ- 
ently strong, with premiums over fu- 
tures up about 10¢ for the week, 
which with the gain in the market, 
placed values 17@18¢ bu. higher than 
a week ago. New crop movement is 
slow in getting under way and qual- 
ity has shown a wide range among 
the various shipping stations. 

The following table shows the ap- 














Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical Service Maintained for 
» » » Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
for More than » » » Half a Century » » » 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Aug. 17-23, Previous Aug. 18-24, Aug. 19-25, Aug. 20-26, 
1946 4 





1947 week 1945 1944 
pS Oe er ee ee eee *969,246 955,944 940,425 886,742 728,040 
RINE Ns oe hee ridin doles osaide 1,517,640 1,589,843 1,396,759 1,302,100 1,144,209 
EE. gksp tnn/kid- 5 bas Dv > Bers ol 8,58 624,613 645,806 493,972 527,614 481,425 
Central and Southeast ........ *586,541 620,234 500,658 622,030 525,753 
North Pacific Coast ............ *276,596 367,354 312,271 350,941 346,828 
BEE 8 os Groktei ee lcs go 5S yi 3,974,636 4,179,181 3,644,085 3,689,427 3,226,255 

Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 65 71 73 


*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
o—— 








-———Percentage of capacity operated————_, July 
Aug. 17-23, Previous Aug. 18-24, Aug. 19-25, Aug. 20-26, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
9 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 3046 
Northwest 93 91 90 74 7,097,031 6,195,976 
Southwest. 103 96 94 82 12,273,298 10,978,471 
| 107 82 87 83 3,614,244 3,936,648 
Central and Ss. E. 74 78 65 79 66 4,333,143 3,586,736 
No. Pacific Coast 76 102 83 95 84 2,670,922 2,122,690 
Totals - 5.066 92 97 86 89 78 29,988,638 26,820,521 
SOUTHWEST A NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Aug. 17-33 ....:% 944,280 980,581 104 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 981,258 104 Aug. 17-33 ..... 646,200 *607,169 94 
Year ago ....... 894,660 874,997 98 Previous week .. 646,200 575,700 89 
Wa hie See sf 3 2 Year ago ....... 667,800 578,104 87 
ace See ae ae reeset aa Two years ago .. 667,800 553,525 83 
hoa de spagiillsa' his = -_ nallih SCN Sli can ais e Five-year average ............00:. 90 
Ten-year Average ......---eeeeeeee 80 Ten-year average ..........+.0+005 62 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Aug. E723 22.8% 372,720 374,801 101 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 401,879 108 Aug. 17-23 .. 378,360 362,077 96 
Wear BBO oaciccsis 364,320 315,290 87 Previous week .. 378,360 323,935 86 
Two years ago .. 352,800 321,934 91 Petre 360,360 362,321 101 
Five-year average .........seeeeee 83 Two years ago .. 321,360 333,217 104 
Ten-year AVETAZS .........scseeees 78 Sati eg AVETAGE .--- cere ee teeee 24 
Wichita en-year AVETAGe ..... 2... eee eeeeee 
MBGs- 21-86 ccc 08 118,800 71,058 60 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 114,447 96 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
TOR ABG. ...4.. 112,800 129,222 115 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 96,475 87 Weekly Lt al ~~ - 
WIVO=VORP, AVOTOBS 205i occ cic ciesce ccs 80 capacity outpu vity 
Litas... 35 Aug. 17-28 ..... 223,320 187,160 84 
Sali Previous week .. 223,320 259,188 116 
_ Year ago ....... 243,720 175,560 72 
Aug. 17-23 ..... 100,200 91,200 91 Two years ago .. 269,100 205,123 91 
Previous week .. 100,200 92,259 92 Five-year average .........e.se00. 73 
Year G80. .2..0s. 84,600 77,250 91 Ten-year Average ...... eee eeeeeeee 71 
Two years ago .. 80,556 62,111 77 *Preliminary 
Five-year average .......e..eeeeee 81 i 
Ten-year Average .......6.-eeeeeee 81 Portland District 
ENTRAL AND HEASTERN Aug. 17-23 ..... 134,200 89,436 67 
va a paatyioe — Previous week .. 134,200 108,166 81 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Year ago ....... 134,200 136,711 102 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two years ago .. 143.200 145,818 102 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Five-year average RS ee 84 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- TER-FOGF AVOTARS 96 6.b5.0 vecec ce cesewe 76 
capacity output _ tivity - 
yO eS - Peele 790,266 *586,541 74 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 790,266 620,234 78 Aug. 17-23 ..... 601,200 624,613 104 
WORE ORO «2.0 occ 770,706 500,658 65 Previous week .. 601,200 645,806 107 
Two years ago .. 795,240 622,030 79 YOMr ABO .cccvee 601,200 493,972 82 
WIVG*VORP BVGTERO 6.0660 ce deer 67 Two years ago .. 600,600 527,614 87 
Ten-year AVerage-...........e cence 64 Five-year Average .....seeeeeveees 81 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVeCTARZE ..... cece cveeee 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production. todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 17-23 .... 30,735 254,324 18,256 137,511 11,716 67,317 60,707 459,458 
Previous week.. 32,194 18,763 12,400 63,213 

Two weeks ago 32,465 18,892 7,158 58,515 

oS PS runs 21,650 170,867 12,836 79,986 7,657 61,018 42,143 326,941 
| Sere 26,368 202,677 17,957 131,566 10,684 83,569 55,009 417,812 
BORA 604s Hae ees 23,170 184,241 14,743 111,483 9,749 72,106 47,662 367,830 
pS ers se 23,807 181,771 14,129 101,413 9,691 71,982 47,627 355,166 
Five-yr. average 25,146 198,776 15,584 112,392 9,899 71,198 50,629 385,455 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





proximate range of cash spring wheat chief buyer of wheat, with purchases 


values at Minneapolis Aug. 23: for the first four days of last week 
1 Heavy. DNS 60 Ib. ........... $2.45@2.47 2,900,000 bu. This brought its total 
1 DNS 59 Ib. ....eee esse esse ees 2.44@2.46 to over 12 million bushels on the pres- 
1 ONS ee I III B43@as emt, crop. CCC price reached a new 
3 DNS 56 Ib. ...............0++ 2.41@2.44. high of $2.24% bu. and ample sup- 
mee ee SNA ree ete re 2.40@ 2.43 plies not needed by mills were turned 


21 eee er ie ie «~~ ta. the agency. Mills boosted prices 
on the high proteins, with ordinary 

Pacific Prices Strong protein Baart wheat selling at $2.46 

Wheat prices continued their up- bu. and bids of $2.69 for 12% protein 
ward surge in the Pacific Northwest, Baart. Mills were actively seeking 
reaching a new high of $2.26%@2.27 Baart as they previously had been 
for soft white. CCC continued the slow in taking hold on new crop. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 











Training Program 
for Salesgirls 
Issued by ARBA 


CHICAGO —A _ portfolio entitled 
“Selling Your Salesgirls” has been 
mailed by the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America to all its members. 
The portfolio contains 12 posters, col- 
orfully illustrating various steps in 
the program of training salesgirls, 

The association points out that the 
retail baking business was built on 
two fundamentals—quality and serv- 
ice—and explains that “if either of 
these two cornerstones is missing, the 
bakery will not stand up to the com- 
petitive stresses and strains that lie 
ahead.” 

The instructions advise the bakers 
to post one bulletin each week in the 
sequence numbered in the salesgirls’ 
dressing room or directly inside the 
entrance leading to the sales room. 
In this way they will serve as a con- 
stant reminder of the “do’s and 
don’ts” of good bakery selling. It was 
also suggested that they be used as 
a guide for a series of meetings ap- 
plying the point developed by each 
of the posters to the particular bak- 
ery operation and products. 

‘The member bakers are cautioned 
about the importance of selling the 
salesgirl on the quality of product 
and dependability of the business be- 
fore they can expect the salesgirl to 
do a good job in selling to the public. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from ARBA headquarters at 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ca 


ST. LOUIS BREAD SALES 
LOWER AFTER PRICE RISE 


ST. LOUIS—Bread sales in about 
1,500 independent bakeries and gro- 
cery stores in the St. Louis area are 
reported down from 15 to 20% as a 
result of a 1¢ a loaf wholésale bread 
price rise. 

Although the wholesale bakeries 
raised their prices, the chain stores, 
which operate their own bakeries, 
did not push their bread prices up. 
The chains still sell their 20-0z. loaves 
for 12%¢. With the price rise, the 
independents sell a 20-oz. loaf for 
16¢. Consequently, many customers 





who formerly dealt with independent 
retailers are now shopping in the 
chains for bread, it is reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FRANTZ APPOINTMENT 


PITTSBURGH — Marion Kloman 
has been appointed head of the ad- 
vertising and promotion department 
of the Frantz Co., a division of the 
Frantz Industries, Inc., according to 
an announcement by Charton C. 
Frantz, president of the Frantz Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


MISS MINNETTE CROUCH 
JOINS EGEKVIST BAKERIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Miss Minnette 
Crouch has resigned from General 
Mills, Inc., to join Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., as advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel. 

During her 13 years on the Gener- 
al Mills staff, Miss Crouch has made 
more than 1,700 speeches to bakers’ 
meetings and has traveled in 35 
states. She has also presented her 














ideas on bakery merchandising 

through the pages of Vitality News, 

a bakery merchandising publication 

issued by General Mills. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD POISONINGS REPORTED 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Dr. Anthony J. 

Manzella, director of communicable 
diseases for the Buffalo Health De- 
partment, is urging bakeries to give 
their fullest cooperation in discon- 
tinuing manufacture of all custard 
and cream-filled pastries “at least un- 
til Oct. 1.” Most bakeries already 
have pledged cooperation, Dr. Manzel- 
la said. He disclosed that “several 
cases of food poisoning have been re- 
ported recently, due to eating cus- 
tards or cream-filled pastries.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS FOOD PLANT EXPANDS 

DENISON, TEXAS—Expansion of 
the Mrs. Tucker’s Foods plant, be- 
gun, recently, will double the plant’s 
refining capacity, Arthur Hopkins, 
president, announced recently. 

















200. Attend Indiana Bakers Assn. 
Midsummer Meeting and Frolic 


INDIANAPOLIS — The midsum- 
mer meeting and annual frolic of 
the Indiana Bakers Assn., held Aug. 
18-20, at the Spink Wawasee Hotel, 
Lake Wawasee, Ind., was attended 
by 200 bakers and allied tradesmen 
from all parts of the state. There 
was no formal program and no busi- 
ness meetings. 

The three-day meeting was the 
first summer session held in the past 
five years where bakers felt free 
to enjoy themselves and not be plan- 
ning and worried with government 
regulations and _ restrictions. .Swim- 
ming, golfing, baseball and other 
sports were on the program. 

At the dinner on Aug. 19, S. T. 
Ramey, director of promotion, Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago, gave a 
report on the baking industry promo- 
tional program that is ready to be 
launched. Donald S. Frey, secretary, 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, gave a brief talk on cotton 
bags, giving bakers instructions on 
how to dispose of their stock of flour 
sacks. 

Charles P. Ehlers, secretary-man- 





SBA CONVENTION—The group picture above was taken at the 33rd annual 
convention of the Southern Bakers Assn., held Aug. 10-13 at the General 


Oglethorpe Hotel in Savannah, Ga. 


The convention was rated by those at- 


ager of the Indiana association, pre- 
sided at the meetings. The meeting 
closed Aug. 20 and golf prizes were 
awarded at a noon luncheon on that 
date. 


| 


Stales Returns 
Reported Up to 
2% Nationally 


NEW YORK—An increase in the 
per cent of stales returns in bread 
and cake was reported by G. N. Graf, 
merchandising director, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, at a recent mecting 
of the New York State Food Mer- 
chants Assn. Down to .1% under war- 
time controls, stales returns have 
climbed to almost 2% as the national 
average, he said. 

In some markets, he said, the situ- 
ation is so bad that bread stales have 
climbed to a record of 7% and cake 
of 15%. 

He further pointed out that the 
cost of bread has increased only 42% 
over the 1935-39 average whereas 
the cost of all products is up 85%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
INCORPORATED IN WEST 


PORTLAND—Loyd C. Johnson 
Bakery Service, Inc., has recently 
been incorporated in the state of 
Oregon, according to an announce- 
ment by Loyd C. Johnson, president. 
John S. Moore, formerly in charge 
of the industrial finance division of 
C.I.T. Corp. in this territory, has 
joined the Johnson company as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 











BIPP Program Committee Reviews 
Advertising, Merchandising Plans 


CHICAGO—tThe second meeting of 
the program committee of the bak- 
ing industry promotion program was 
held Aug. 26 at the Stevens Hotel. 

The BIPP advertising agency, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, was scheduled 
to present preliminary recommenda- 
tions for the initial advertising and 
merchandising plans of the industry 
program, according to S. T. Ramey, 
director of promotion, American Bak- 
ers Assn. The committee was to re- 
view these plans and discuss the fur- 
ther development of other advertising 
and merchandising projects. 


Also included on the committee 
agenda was the selection of a public 
relations counsel to handle the public 
relations phases of the program 

The ABA promotional staff has 
been engaged in working out plans 
for presenting the baking industry 
promotional program at the ABA 


convention in Chicago on Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1. .These plans were to be pre- 
sented to the program committee for 
suggestions “in order to attain the 
most effective means of showing 
BIPP to those in attendance,” Mr. 
Ramey said. 


tending as the finest in the history of the association from the standpoint 


_of attendance, business accomplished and interest shown. 
“reached $22. 


The registration 


* 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


As old-fashioned in top quality as it 
is modern in bakeshop performance, 
POLAR BEAR flour has a heritage 
of nearly fifty years of quality lead- 


ership. 


‘FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president | w. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 











A fine standard patent for bakers. Carefully milled 
from choicer wheats. Your bread quality will hold a 
top position with Buffalo Flour in your doughs. 


The WILUS ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





NEW SPOKANE. MILL - 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE PORTLA! 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORBCOM 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. Montreal, Canadc 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compa 
are held Jandiog a ‘willers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


August 26, 1947 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 






















The largest and most modern flouf mill and elevat« 


of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundr« 
elevators and wareh in the icest milling wheat sections 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all \Fisher’s Flou: 


U. S. A. Domestic and 











BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills i ted at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











SPOKANE FLOUR. MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











be i ee N York sa Peoria 
‘ow 60! 
oe. See Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Enid Omaha lo Vancouver, B. C 
4 Toledo Buffalo Celumbus 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
, BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


is Capa 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


Giiyvy £4,000 Sacrs Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


bc otod sbaaVesats MUM Sbaeptett.| 


Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS 


-CRACKERS ° 


OF 4.6 > 


% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


ors 
on the Pacific Goast with storage capacity at our mills 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, Export Millers 
Cliff H: Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Ci Y 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Mill at Pendleton, Oreg: * 
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Wheat in 


WASHINGTON—U.S. wheat sup- 
plies in 1947-48 are now estimated 
at 1,519 million bushels. The crop— 
estimated. at 1,436 million bushels— 
is the largest on record. Even though 
july 1 old crop stocks are only 83 
million bushels, total supplies are ex- 
geeded only by the 1,600 million bush- 
els in both 1942 and 1943. In 1942 
the earry-in was an all-time high of 
631 million bushels, and in 1943-44 
imports amounted to 136 million 
bushels. These statistics are cited by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its July wheat situation report. 

A smaller corn crop than last year 
may result in more wheat being fed 
to livestock, and ‘domestic disappear- 
ance may reach about 850 million 
bushels. On the basis of the estimated 
supplies, about 670 million bushels 
would be left for export in 1947-48 
and for carry-over July 1, 1948. With 
the reduction in marketable corn and 
other grains available for export and 
the continued need for larg scale grain 
exports, exports of wheat (including 
flour) may be 450 million bushels or 
more, compared with about 400 mil- 
lion bushels in 1946-47. On this basis, 
the carry-over July 1, 1948, would 
total about 200 million bushels. The 
carry-over in 1932-41 averaged 235 
million bushels. 

The quantity of grain exports in 
1947-48 will finally depend largely 
upon the size of the corn and other 


grain crops. 
Carry-over Small 


The carry-over of old wheat on July 
lis estimated at 83.4 million bushels. 
This is about the same as on July 1, 
1937, when stocks, because of drouth, 
were the smallest of any year since 
1918. Current stocks compare with 
100 million bushels on July 1, 1946, 
and the peak of 631 million on July 
1, 1942. Record exports accounted for 
the current low stocks, even though 
the 1946 crop was a record. 

Merchant mill stocks are almost 
twice as large as a year earlier. As 
a result the smaller old wheat carry- 
over this year did not cause the con- 
cern experienced with the somewhat 
larger carry-over a year ago, when 
the quantity of wheat in mills and 
consumption channels was smaller. 


Disappearance Third Largest 

Total wheat disappearance in 1946- 
47, at 1,173 million bushels, was ex- 
ceeded only by the 1,282 million in 
1943-44 and by the 1,289 million in 
1945-46. In 1943-44, 488 million were 
used for feed, 107 million by industry, 
and only 66 million exported. In 1945- 
46,300 million were used for feed, 

million by industry, and 391 mil- 
lion bushels exported. 

Exports for 1946-47 are estimated 
at about 395 million bushels, a rec- 
ord. While feed use, amounting to 
about 190 million is above the pre- 
War average of 122 million bushels, 
it is the smallest since 1941. Wheat 
Processed in July-December for do- 
mestic use was large but fell off 
sharply in January-June, and totaled 
only about 500 million bushels (part- 
ly estimated) for the year. Seed use 
= 87 million bushels. Use of wheat 
or alcohol production was prohibited. 


Controls Extended 


As the situation in’ many countries 
continued to get worse in 
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ports of 450 Million Bushels of 


1947-48 Crop Year Seen 


1946-47, the export objective for U.S. 
wheat was raised from the original 
figure of 267 million bushels. As in- 
dicated above, about 395 million bush- 
els were finally exported. This made 
up over half of the total tonnage of 
all foods exported during the year. 
On July 15, President Truman signed 
legislation extending the export con- 
trols until Feb. 29, 1948. 


Even though U.S. exports of wheat 
were large, total exports from all 
countries fell far short of meeting 
the world demand for wheat. With 
no let-up in this abnormal demand, 
the need to keep exports at the high- 
est possible level continues. As a re- 
sult the cabinet committee on world 
food programs (appointed in Septem- 
ber, 1946) and the coordinator of 
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emergency export programs (office 
established December, 1946) have 
been asked by the President to carry- 
on again in 1947-48. 

In spite of the largest wheat crop 
in our history growers’ wheat prices 
are currently above the average of 
$1.92 in 1946-47, which was the high- 
est since 1919 when it was $2.16. The 
high prices reflect very large foreign 
and domestic demand. 

Loans on the 1947 crop wheat, 
based on 90% of the June parity of 
$2.03 were announced on June 27. 
The national rate on a farm loan 
basis averages $1.83. 








‘COMPARE with Other Labels... 


and you'll insist on the new @% BUTT-PRINT Label 





‘This is typical stacking on the 
dealer's floor, 


exhibit. 


Here's atypical display window 





Stacked in the store—or displayed stand- 
ing up—the P/K BUTT-PRINT LABEL 


gives your brand full eye value. 


Stacked in the customary manner on 


the dealer's floor—even when only the 


ends of the bags are visible, the P/K 


BUTT-PRINT LABEL identifies the bag 






contents. 


Buffalo °**) oat 


Trews 


Kansas City 


Standing-on-End—the P/K BUTT- 
PRINT LABEL gets 100% display. 


PERCY KENT BRAG CO., INC. 


New York 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 














MILLING 
ARNOLD ENGINEERS, 


hn INC. 


STERLING : 


Designers and Builders 
for the 


. Grain Processing Industries 
Mills and Sells es ; 

















1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
e Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS WICHITA, KANSAS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiune Co., Inman, Kan. 














Choice 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
MILLING WHEAT | cranco. 
Operating Elevator “A 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


Kansas City, Mo. KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With. the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS|PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


PAPER SACKS 
-FOR MILLERS 
The Chel Woods Sek Ca, 
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1947-48 Durum Supplies Largest 
in 4 Years; Carry-Over Sizable 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
U.S. for use during the 1947-48 sea- 
son will be the largest in four years, 
states the Production and Marketing 
Administration in its semi-annual 
durum report. The carryover on July 
1, 1947, amounted to 8,872,000 bu., 
which, together with a prospective 
1947 crop of 48,018,000 bu., will pro- 
vide a total supply of 56,890,000 bu. 
This should be more than adequate 
to meet all domestic requirements, 
thus relieving the close balance which 
has existed between supplies and de- 
mand during the past two seasons. 

The July 1 carry-over was held in 
the following positions: on farms 2,- 
718,000 bu., in country elevators 576,- 
000, commercial stocks at terminals 
2,077,000 and merchant mill stocks 
3,501,000 bu. The prospective 1947 
durum crop of 48,018,000 bu. is 34% 
greater than last year, and the larg- 
est crop since 1930, when 57,166,000 
bu. were produced. The acreage for 
harvest in 1947 is 13% greater than 
both last year and the average. Yield 
per acre is estimated at 17.3 bu., com- 
pared with 14.6 in 1946 and the av- 
erage of 13.1. 

Mill grindings of durum wheat 


during the 1946-47 season (July 
through June), amounted to 21,365. 
000 bu., a marked suspension having 
taken place in the demand for durum 
products during the last half of the 
season. The 1946-47 grindings were 
slightly less than the previous year’s 
grind of 22,242,000 bu., when millings 
were curtailed by inadequate supplies 
of wheat and fell far short of the 26 
million bushels ground during the 
1944-45 season. Durum used for feed, 
cereal manufacture, and other uses 
accounted for 6,580,000 bu., while 
seed requirements took 3,852,000 bu. 
Exports up to July 1 amounied to 
921,000 bu., which made for a total 
disappearance during the 1946-47 
season of 32,718,000 bu. 

The quality of the 1946 durum 
crop was‘ excellent from a milling 
standpoint. The crop. matured under 
favorable weather conditions, which 
resulted in good color and exception- 
ally high test weight. Fifty-five per 
cent of the Minneapolis durum re- 
ceipts graded hard amber durum, and 
27% amber durum. About 5% grad- 
ed red durum. Eighty-four per cent 
of all of the Minneapolis inspections 
graded No. 2 or better, and only 66 
cars bore a tough notation. 


PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Statistics compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture, showing the pro- 
duction of durum wheat products in the United States: 





acks Exports 
Durum wheat *Semolina *Flour macaroni, 
1947— ground, bus produced produced etc., lbs 
TORERIF=TONS: oc cecviccecseecsvecvece 9,936,202 4,026,058 400,063 29,110,867 
1946— 
TUlY-DSCOMVE «2 ccc ciccccccccccvccece 11,428,936 5,163,498 OP. ccee $46,252,127 
Pe SO SPET TUT TER LETTE 9,578,574 3,642,316 723,562 25,356,026 
45— 
DUG TIOOOMANEE 6 ois'e ve ccsecccvcssscce 12,663,562 4,171,084 1,315,576 7,760,088 
PRINS hos bv 6s howe civecne 66 cee 13,260,803 4,266,212 1,400,803 4,795,898 
1944— 
July-December .......ccccccccccccves 12,769,977 3,609,752 1,786,888 7,738,271 
SORURTTHSUES co clbvc csi cecnedstcsvevks 9,172,805 3,146,644 784,744 3,381,071 
43— 
FAIF-DOCSMSSP. ce ciccavccccccccvoces 11,235,744 3,613,644 1,199,717 1,944,340 
PN PT ere eT CULT TT 12,742,102 3,981,044 1,466,562 1,351,985 
1942— 
TULF *WOCHMBET  ccccecscccccccccsecee 11,137,704 3,383,736 1,346,512 1,999,828 
SODGREV TERS cccivccdccsccecesceseve 9,641,236 2,937,754 1,086,154 1,425,903 
1941— 
TUP-DOCSMBESP occ ccccccsesccccvssese 9,319,560 2,905,102 1,035,184 2,235,046 
Be rr Peter ie 8,204,118 2,696,272 786,751 1,475,196 
July-December .....cccccccscccssvcce 8,294,842 2,318,639 911,307 1,707,295 
P| ge MEEVEE LESUTTCEe TERT ree 7,210,373 2,304,606 772,258 1,882,683 
Pian 
TUF TIGCMMAGOE cc vcccecccvcccecccses 8,213,310 2,729,706 796,023 2,929,050 
TOMGRTFSIURS | 6 ised cos vesseocecvsen 7,231,375 2,463,649 660,163 1,494,226 
1938— 
TUIY-DSSCOMBOP «ccc scccicccccccccceccs 7,590,460 2,440,939 $12,459 1,783,847 
en eS SE Py ve Ceres PRT ee 6,881,882 2,236,468 681,683 1,345,699 
1937— 
TUlY*DOCOMBOP 2c cicccccccvcssccccces 6,747,909 2,097,476 694,446 1,532,537 
Pi ogy | MOP TERE ERI ETE Ee 4,872,839 1,653,623 366,234 1,515,939 


*Total production included under semolina when production of semolina and flour /s 
not reported separately. {Five months, January through May. 
**Granular and flour listed in semolina total since most mills continued on an 80% 


extraction rate throughout period. 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF DURUM WHEAT 


The following table showing the supply 


and distribution of durum wheat in the 


United States was prepared by the Production and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Items of Supply and 























Distribution 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Supply—Stocks, July 1: 
WENGE (iin wWenseudiaavsicce 7,226 14,349 13,068 7,253 5,827 2,149 
Interior mills & elevators 9,546 10,435 6,195 1,129 1,414 335 
Commercial ..........++. 5,312 5,464 2,497 2,203 276 1,598 
Merchant mills ......... 3,380 4,429 6,441 4,178 1,104 841 
NE 855 5x esas 665 oh 25,464 34,677 28,201 14,763 8,621 4,923 
GO i ovcdudsishie ce 42,660 45,491 36,544 32,789 33,285 36,317 
Total domestic supply .. 68,124 80,168 64,745 47,552 41,906 41,240 
DOADOPUE os 5 TCC 5 onc oes t t $840 $3,093 $1,192 $350 
Tot. supply, July-Dec. 68,124 80,168 65,585 50,645 43,098 41,590 
Distribution, July-Dec.: 
Mill grindings .......... 9,320 11,138 11,236 12,770 12,664 11,429 
Feed, cereal mfg. and 
other uses .......... 4,890 18,153 16,237 7,685 6,010 1,249 
Sg Berrie re ry rr Teas ae fot 1s sae | ye Pee Te 
ER aS De 14,881 29,291 27,473 20,455 18,674 12,678 
Stocks, December 31: 
WEEE dkscersahecsswcaves 25,686 29,159 22,030 19,762 17,645 18,929 
Interior mills & elevators 12,893 11,949 6,513 4,883 2,025 3,991 
Commercial .........+.++ 8,970 4,332 2,939 1,185 652 835 
Merchant mills ......... 5,694 5,437 6,630 4,360 3,102 5,167 
WOOMN Soy ans oc cee eo a4 53,243 50,877 38,112 30,190 24,424 28,912 
Imports, Jan.-June .. $469 $2,027 $1,257 $3450 wooo 
Tot. supply, Jan.-June 53,243 61,346 40,139 31,447 24,679 28,912 
Distribution, Jan.-June: 
Mill grindings ........... 9,641 12,742 9,173 13,261 9,579 9,936 
Seed requirements ...... 2,998 3,050 3,016 2,815 3,482 3,852 
Feed, cereal mfg. and | Z 
other uses ........... 5,549 71,353 13,187 6,764 6,785 5,331 
WEDOE. boc occ s cts este BE ASS RE ok GEIS SO EEE ee ban 921 
rate ae 
Stocks, June 30 ..... 34,677 28,201 14,763 8,872 


, 8,607 4,923 
Compiled or computed by Grain Branch,--PMA. *All states. tNegligible. tCanadia® 


durum shipped into the United States. 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, W. Y. 








The Standard Others 
| Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











ITs 


BIN 


AGED 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


rene nen 7 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











BURLAP COTTON 
PAPER PLAIN OR 


A] 
PRINTED =Y. ei 
b TRUCK COVERS GAG) CO.) 


TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BacsN ee 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half'a Century. 


Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 


















Glenn Hargrave 
Named President 
of Siebel Alumni 


CHICAGO —Glenn E. Hargrave, 
Paniplus Co., Mt. Prospect, Ill, has 
been elected president of the Siebel 
Alumni Assn.,. organization of gradu- 
ates of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Hargrave was graduated 
in the class of 1925. 

Other new officers elected were ds 
follows: 

First vice president, Burl Lepird, 
’26; second vice president, E. J. Laut- 
erbur, ’21; third vice president, Elmer 


Trautman, ’33; fourth vice president, 


Don Sperry, ’27; secretary, George 
Chussler, ’21, and treasurer, Ray- 
mond Siebel, ’33. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAYDEN DYNAMIC KERNELS 
STORY TOLD IN BOOK FORM 


Told in full detail is the story of 
Perry Hayden’s “dynamic kernels” 
tithing experiment in a book titled 
“God Is My Landlord,” just off the 
press. The author is Raymond J. 
Jeffreys, who was chief publicity man 
for the religious wheat-growing proj- 
ect undertaken seven years ago by 
the Quaker miller of Tecumseh, Mich. 

Inspired by a sermon, Mr. Hayden 
planted a cubic inch of wheat in the 
fall of 1940. Upon a plot of ground 
4 ft. by 8 ft. he raised 45 cu. in., all 
but 10% of which was replanted in 
1941. This process was repeated for 
six years, the final crop totaling 72,- 
150 bu. on 2,666 acres of land. Each 
year a tithe of 10% went to church 
or religious charity, the last crop 
being entirely devoted to European 
famine relief. 

The story of the tithing project 
also is perpetuated in a colored mov- 
ing picture, which recently was first 
shown in its completed form before 
a special audience at the fair grounds 
in Adrian, Mich., scene in 1946 of 
the last dynamic kernels harvest. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 16, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
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5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 





KANSAS 


standing bakery flours. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


<> 








Fine wheat is what counts in flour 
... and that’s the foundation on 
which SUNNY KANSAS quality 
is based. Selected carefully from 
the cream of Kansas big, record- 
breaking crop, these choice wheats 
are carefully and expertly milled 


to produce one of America’s out- 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


| Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Heat, Drouth Cut Corn Prospects | 
223 Million Bushels Since Aug. 1 


WASHINGTON —The 1947 corn 
crop is estimated at 2,437 million 


bushels as of Aug. 15 in the special © 


mid-month report of the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This is a drop 
of 223 million bushels in prospective 
production since Aug. 1. Such a pro- 
duction would be 202 million bushels 
below average and the smallest since 
1936. Dry, hot weather throughout 
the corn belt caused the decline. 
The heat wave starting in late 
July in the corn belt has, with the 
exception of a few days, continued 
up to Aug. 21. Very few areas in 
the belt received any rain until the 
end of the second week in August, 
and these were local except in Ohio 
and parts of Indiana, Iowa and IIli- 
nois and South Dakoia, especially, are 


still very dry. Hot, dry weather 
came at a time when corn was in the 
critical silking stage. Only 5% of 
the Iowa corn had silked by Aug. 1, 
but by Aug. 15, 69% had reached 
that stage. In Ohio, farmers are disk- 
ing under some very late fields in 
preparation for winter wheat seeding. 

Prospective production of corn ‘as 
of Aug. 15 is estimated by the Crop 
Reporting Board for 12 important 
states, where about 75% of all the 
corn usually is produced. 

For other states no new estimates 
of corn production have been made 
since Aug. 1. The Aug. 1 estimates 
for these other states are combined 
with those for Aug. 15 for the 12 
states to obtain the indicated total 
production as of Aug. 15 for the 
United States. 

Estimated production of corn in 


leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousands of bushels: 








Final 
Aug. 15 Aug. 1 1946 

CRIB vickeesas 111,738 111,738 178,409 
Indiana 168,909 173,240 231,489 
Illinois 360,960 406,080 514,368 
Michigan 43,932 50,992 50,512 
Wisconsin ...... 99,255 101,800 111,980 
Minnesota ..... 186,060 207,324. 239,888 
eS a 38%036 416,808 661,620 
Missouri ....... 109,650 144,738 171,976 
So. Dakota .... 73,948 101,192 .102,300 
Nebraska ...... 167,325 203,700 231,362 
| Se 45,771 60,225 63,231 
Kentucky ...... 74,086 74,086 81,979 
Total U.S. ..2,436,696 2,659,949 3,287,927 


Assuming from 7 to 8 weeks as the 
time from silking to maturity, at 
least two thirds of the crop in these 
states would be matured on or before 
Oct. 10. By Aug. 15, about 69% of 
the corn in Iowa was reported as 
silked, 64% in Illinois, 45% in In- 
diana, but only 30% in Ohio. Last 
year 75% of the Iowa crop was silked 
by Aug. 3. 





Pacific Northwest Wheat Crop 
12% Below 1946; Up Elsewhere 


The 1947 wheat crop tributary to 
Northern Pacific railroad and sub- 
sidiary lines in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho now is privately placed at 
only 12% under last year’s heavy 
crop, the railroad reported as of Aug. 
15. Mid-July estimate put the crop 
at 15% ‘under the previous year. 
Based on Aug. 1 condition, Wash- 
ington wheat production is pegged 
by the government at 69,100,000 bu., 
11% under actual 1946 production, 
but 29% above average for previ- 
ous 10 years. Grain harvest, nearing 
completion in dry farming areas, is 
close to the peak in late sections. 
Except for a few showery days this 
has been an unusually fine harvest 
season. Nearly 100% of the grain 
harvested has been saved. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, the Northern Pacific re- 
ports that the small grain harvest 
has made extremely rapid progress 
since Aug. 1. Heat and drouth put 
forced draft under maturity and to 
avoid loss from shattering, crinkling 
over, hail, sawfly damage and a pro- 
tracted spell of inclement weather, 
farmers are endeavoring to keep 
abreast of the ripening grain. 

Except in extreme western North 
Dakota and in Montana, there has 
been almost no direct combining. 
Cutting with binders, headers and 
swathers is in full swing. In Minne- 
sota from 50 to 90% of the acre- 
age is in shock or swath. In North 
Dakota there is wide variation— 
from 25 to 60% east of Jamestown, 
10 to 30% west of Jamestown. In 
eastern and western Montana, cut- 
ting is 25 to 75% complete, It is 
just beginning at high elevations in 
central Montana. Considerable oats, 
barley, rye and winter wheat have 
been combined or threshed in all 
areas except in the high valleys and 
on bench lands in Montana. In the 
aggregate shock threshing is merely 
getting under way. 


Much Outside Machinery 


In addition to the farmers’ own 
harvesting machinery, the territory 
is literally alive with custom combine 
outfits from the Southwest and from 
Canada. If favorable weather pre- 


vails through August, this small grain 
crop will be fairly well cleaned up 
by Sept. 10, notwithstanding the huge 
acreage in crop. 

The usual rash of early high yield, 

high quality reports has been widely 
publicized. But the usual downward 
revision of average yield estimates 
which accompanies the progress of 
threshing is now in evidence. Final 
average yield levels are taking shape. 
It would appear that total grain crop 
will exceed 1946 by from 8 to 12%, 
up 8 to 10% in Montana, up 12 to 
18% in North Dakota and down 
about 10% in Minnesota. The decline 
in Minnesota about offsets. the in- 
crease in Montana, with the larger 
North Dakota crop the determining 
grain traffic factor. 
_ Few genéral statements can be 
made with reference to small grain 
yields to which violent exception 
cannot be taken in particular areas. 
Among those which can be made 
with relative safety are the follow- 
ing. Dockage will be heavier than 
last year, weight per bushel will be 
less and color not as good. Protein 
content of wheat will be below last 
year. It can be said further, as a 
generality, that sawflies are develop- 
ing into a pest of equal economic 
importance to grasshoppers in the 
spring wheat area, the Northern Pa- 
cific report adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT SYMPOSIUM 
_ON TRI-SECTION PROGRAM 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A sym- 
posium on hard red winter wheat im- 
provement will be one of the features 
of the program prepared for a meet- 
ing of the Pioneer, Kansas Gity and 
Nebraska sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to 
be held at Kansas State College, 
Sept. 20. Members of the Lone Star 
Section of the AACC have also been 
invited to join with the Tri-Section 
group for the meeting. The depart- 
ment of milling industry will be host. 

Persons who will join in the sym- 
posium on hard red winter wheat im- 
provement include C. E. Skiver, di- 
rector of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 











ment Assn., Manhattan, “Why Wheat 
Improvement”; J. C. Swinbank, sec- 
retary, Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn.,-Lincoln, “Better Crops for Ne- 
braska’”’; Keats Soder, director, Tex- 
as-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement 
Assn., “Wheat Improvement Meas- 
ures in Texas and Oklahoma”; F. T. 
Dines, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
“Past, Present and Future of Better 
Wheat in the Great Plains Area,” and 
Jess B. Smith, manager, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, “The Co- 
ordination of Industry and Wheat 
Improvement.” 

Other reports on the program are 
as follows: 

Two reports on “High Levels of 
Alpha-Amylase in Baking” by John 
A. Johnson and Byron S. Miller of 
the milling department staff; ‘“Min- 
eral Analysis of Kansas Wheat,” by 
Dr. W. G. Schrenk of the chemistry 
department of the college; “Flour 
and Fits,” by Dr. Max Milner of the 
milling department. R. I. Throck- 
morton, director of the Kansas Agri- 
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cultural Experiment Station and dean 
of the school of agriculture, will wel. 
come the chemists to the college, 4 
luncheon will be held at the college 
cafeteria. 

The program chairman admitted 
that it was only a coincidence that 
the Kansas State College footbal 
team will play Oklahoma A. & 
College Sept. 20 in Manhattan. The 
game will be played at night, so that 
it will not interfere with the chem. 
ists’ program, which will be concluded 
at 3:30 o’clock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shift in Export 
Allocations 
Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Devart- 
ment of Agriculture Aug. 1° an- 
nounced the following supplemental 
export allocations and replacements 
authorized during the week ended 
Aug. 15, 1947: 

1. 12,000 long tons (wheat cquiv- 
alent) semolina and/or flour clears 
to France, August shipment. (Com- 
mercial procurement.) This a!loca- 
tion is in exchange for 8,500 long 
tons of corn originally included in 
the August program for France. 

2. 7,500 long tons corn for Vene- 
zuela, August shipment. The corn is 
being supplied from remaining PMA 
stocks to meet a critical human food 
need in Venezuela caused by a drastic 
reduction in the Venezuelan corn 
crop. 

3. The September allocation of 
12,000 long tons flour clears or semo- 
lina allocated to France is changed 
to flour clears only and is shifted 
to the French Zone of Germany in 
exchange for the French Zone Sep- 
tember allocation of 12,000 long tons 
of flour (wheat equivalent). (Com- 
mercial procurement.) 

4. The September commercia! al- 
location of 12,000 long tons flour 
clears (wheat equivalent) for India 
is changed to 12,000 long tons flour 
(wheat equivalent) for India and 
Pakistan. 











Tremendous Demand for Wheat, 
Flour Seen by Harry A. Bullis 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Stockhold- 
ers attending the 19th annual meet- 
ing of General Mills, Inc., Aug. 19, 
heard Harry A. Bullis, president of 
the company, report that the flour 
mills of the organization have been 
running at close to maximum capacity 
throughout the past 12 months. 

“The tremendous demand for flour 
overseas has enabled the entire mill- 
ing industry to operate at full ca- 
pacity,” Mr. Bullis said, “and there 
will undoubtedly be large exports of 
both flour and wheat for some time 
to come.” 

Mr. Bullis indicated that another 
huge wheat crop is in the making. 
“Even if we have a short corn crop,” 
he said, “there will be plentiful food 
supplies for both domestic use. and 
foreign relief.” However, wheat prices 
will not decline greatly because par- 
ity and the government support price 
will probably be in the neighborhood 
of $2 bu. at terminal markets, he said. 


Cites Economic Balance 


“A long war throws everything out 
of balance—prices, production, usage 





of materials and even people,” Mr. 
Bullis said. “Every year following a 
war holds the possibility of moving 
toward better balance or moving 
further out of balance. 

“During the past year, we ‘ave 
made progress toward economic bal- 
ance. It is true that the prices of 
many products are still above what 
we call normal, but that is because 
the supplies of these products are still 


- much less than the demand. There is 


evidence that the public is not buying 
everything at any price. The cos! of 
living seems to have leveled off some- 
what after the sharp rise during the 
fall and winter months. Price adjust- 
ments should now be made steadily, 
as more and more lines of produc’ ion 
pour forth supplies at lower prices. 
I believe we.are going to see some 
real progress in the battle against in- 
flation.” 
Aid to Europe 

“Doing our utmost to alleviate ‘he 
food shortage abroad is the duty of 
the U.S. as a humanitarian nation, 
Mr. Bullis emphasized. “It is also to 
our own interest to prevent the fur- 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 

@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








The Rodney Milling Co. 
23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fismur,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 








— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CoO. 


a, Neb. 











Viclor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 


Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 
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ther economic deterioration of the 
rest of the world, and help hasten 
its recovery.” 

He warned, however, that commit- 
ments abroad should not be so great 
as to “cripple our own economy.” 

In this connection, Mr. Bullis stat- 
ed that the U.S. should be ready to 
buy. more goods from foreign coun- 
tries as soon as they have them avail- 
able for export. “Enlarging our im- 
ports will not reduce the number of 
jobs for American workers. If we cut 
down our imports, we eventually re- 
duce our exports. By so doing, we 
would lose jobs making goods for 
export, and gain jobs making substi- 
tutes for imports. The chief differ- 
ence would be that the jobs making 
substitutes for imports would be poor- 
er paying jobs,” he declared. 

Broader Markets 

Mr. Bullis voiced the belief that the 
Marshall plan, if adopted, would have 
the effect of broadening export mar- 
kets for American farm products. 
“It seems likely that western Europe 
will become increasingly industrial- 
ized, and our export market for non- 
perishable staples like grains will be 
correspondingly enlarged,” he stated. 

Mr. Bullis made a strong plea 
against tampering with the freedom 
of the market place. 

“The essential mechanism of our 
price system is free markets, without 
price fixing. This mechanism is 
threatened by those who, at the first 
sign of distress in markets, ask gov- 
ernment intervention to fix prices. 
In one quarter, they may ask the 
government to buy for foreign relief. 
In another, they may ask for govern- 
ment-protected monopolies. These at- 
tacks on the free working of our sys- 
tem must be resisted. They are tan- 
tamount to sabotage of our early 
return to an ordered and balanced 
economy. The flow of purchasing pow- 
er is far above average, and prices 
should be permitted to seek their 
proper relative levels.” 

“Today’s problem and challenge to 
American industry is to increase pro- 
ductivity and to reduce costs per unit 
not only in the factory, but all the 
way from the factory to the consum- 
er,” Mr. Bullis concluded. 

Directors, Officers Named 

All of the present 14 directors of 
the company were re-elected by the 
stockholders. They are: James F. Bell, 
chairman, Minneapolis; Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president, Minneapolis; Leslie N. 
Perrin, executive vice president, Min- 
neapolis; Frank F. -Henry, Buffalo; 
Henry S. Kingman, Minneapolis; 
Sydney Anderson, Minneapolis; Put- 
nam D. McMillan, Minneapolis; Wal- 
ter R. Barry, Minneapolis; Frank J. 
Morley, Minneapolis; Charles C. 
Bovey, Minneapolis; Henry, S. Stur- 
gis, New York; John Cowles, Minne- 
apolis; Harold M. Sweatt, Chicago, 
and John Crosby, Minneapolis. 

Immediately following the stock- 
holders’ meeting, the board of direc- 
tors met and re-elected all of the 
present officers of the company. They 
are: Mr. Bell, chairman of the board; 
Mr. Bullis, president; Mr. Perrin, ex- 
ecutive vice president; the following 
vice presidents: Walter R. Barry, 
Charles H. Bell, Edward O. Boyer, 
Raymond L. Brang, Eugene W. Bur- 
gess, Henry S. Crosby, Whitney H. 
Eastman, Samuel C. Gale, James S. 
Hargett, Arthur M. Hartwell, Arthur 
D. Hyde, Gerald S. Kennedy, Harry 
C. Lautensack, Walter H. Mills, 
Searle Mowat, James J. Selvage, 
James E. Skidmore and G. Cullen 
Thomas; Edward K. Thode, vice pres- 

ident and secretary; Richard J. Keel- 
er, treasurer, and Gordon C. Ballhorn, 
comptroller. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. : io one 
Sponge Cracker Flour , “WILLING WHE A) 


FIELD SEEDS 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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CHAIN COMPANY 


RTH, TEXA 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
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: , , HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
moister, longer-keeping cake with CYLINDER SEPARATORS YN 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 





DUST COLLECTORS Se 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 

















Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. INTER- CONTINENTAL 
" coon glintate GRAIN COMPANY 

EXPORTERS 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour FI, Grol F 
Plain and Selfrising lour— Grain— Feeds 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. att om eg he 





















































































Evans Milling Co. | | STANDARD MILLING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A com _— 
WHITE OORN PRODUUTS © CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels BAKERY FLOURS 
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dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 
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"*Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMils 


Division of International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street 





Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Crookston Milling Company 


OROOKSTON, MINN. 








Free Enterprise 
Held Dependent on 
Free Markets 


NEW YORK—Collapse of free mar- 
kets would mean the loss of free en- 
terprise in the U.S., principal speak- 
ers told those in attendance at a 
two-day symposium last week on the 
role of commodity exchanges in the 
national economy. Educators from 
leading colleges and universities of 
the middle and north Atlantic states 
participated in the symposium, which 
was sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Commodity Exchanges and 
Allied Trades, Inc. 

J. A. Higgins, Jr., executive vice 
president of the association, explained 
the purpose of the meeting as fol- 
lows: 

“At this critical period, we believe 
it to be important for leaders of 
American thought to meet and review 
and reappraise the function of the 
free commodity markets; to re-evalu- 
ate the contribution and service of 
the markets to producers, processors, 
distributors and consumers of the 
commodities in which the exchanges 
deal—and, more important, the con- 
tribution these markets make to our 
national welfare. 


Future Economy Shaped Today 


“The pattern of our future econ- 
omy is being shaped today out of 
many conflicting philosophies, on 
many shifting fronts. 

“A focal point of the increasingly 
sharp discussions is the measure of 
control, both domestic and interna- 
tional which shall be imposed on the 
free marketing system that has 
played a vital role in our free econ- 
omy in the past. 

“The principle of continuing con- 
trols has its advocates in Washing- 
ton, and the degree of control which 
our nation shall retain on the domes- 
tic level, and accept.in the interna- 
tional field, is approaching an inevit- 
able show-down in Washington. Sig- 
nificantly, at the same time, Congress 
through the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee is undertaking a long-range 
study of basic agricultural policies 
for our nation with implications for 
our whole economy. 

“The proposed charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization has 
been characterized by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission as designed to restrict 
our traditional freedom. Already for- 
eign monopolies are affecting import 
commodities, and there is other evi- 
dence of threats to our methods of 
commodity distribution and market- 
ing.” 

Attacks Government Interference 


The outstanding address of the 
symposium, so far as grain and its 
products are concerned, was delivered 
by J. O. McClintock, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
spoke of government interference in 
business, and added that much war 
legislation remains unrepealed. 

Mr. McClintock reviewed the agri- 
cultural legislation that has been en- 
acted during the past 25 years, de- 
claring that under the present law 
the secretary of agriculture is given 
entirely too much power. He particu- 
larly condemned the regimentation 
of farmers, pointing out- how far this 
can go under existing legislation. He 
also blamed the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for its role in this program. 

It was the speaker’s belief that had 
it not been for the war, and short 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Neéw Orleans, Denver 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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crops in previous years, the entire 
current government marketing pro- 
gram would have failed of its own 
weight. He added: “The effects of 
artificial prices so. distort distribu- 
tion that it results in the unneces- 
sary accumulation of surpluses.” 

Mr. McClintock then described the 








A ComPLeTe LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 







workings of the Chicago Board of Short Patent 
Trade and the grain markets in gen- 
i ® eral. He defended future trading as ee 
1 4 a service to farmers and ‘consumers, 
and condemned the present national CHALLENGER 
agricultural policy because it is found- Extra Strong Patent 
ed on the principle of scarcity, be- 
cause it wastes public funds and —. P 
because it places the government in igh Gluten Patent 
competition with private business. GOLD COIN 
He concluded his address by saying: High Gluten Whole Wheat 
Farmers Have Three Choices PURE SILVER 
“The farmers of this country, as GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
I see it, have three choices from . 
FLO U R which they may select their market- Gee cone peat > wail First Clear 
ing system: 
“(1) Our present marketing system Pure Medium Rye 
which has gone side by side with the 
expansion of agricultural production GOLD jam kR 
PL AIN these 100 years, all of which has ure Vek Kye 
created in this country the greatest GOLD COIN 
p H O SPH AT ED agricultural empire in the entire | Pumpernickel 
world. © ' 
“(2) Going back to the days of GOLD COIN 
‘over-the-counter’—find a buyer if you Pure Rye Meal 
SELF-RISING can—system. GOLD COIN 


“(3) State monopoly of production 
and marketing with all the attend- 
ant evils and abuses. 
‘* “For his own well-being and the 

well-being of every American citizen, 
it is to be hoped the farmer chooses 
wisely.” 

Other futures markets were dis- 
cussed by various speakers on the 
program, and on the second day of 
the meeting those attending it visit- 
ed several of the commodity markets 
in the city. Round table discussions 
followed each of the formal sessions. 
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MATERIAL REDUCTION 
IN WHEAT YIELD SEEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hot weather that 
prevailed when the Northwest wheat 
crop was maturing cut down the 
yield materially even on early seeded 
wheat, the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
states in its final crop report for 
this season. 

Eastern Montana had a greater 
than normal loss from hail. The aver- 
age yield on all grains is fairly satis- 
factory to the producer, the report 
adds, although the final yield result . 
on spring wheat in North Dakota and Ny aw Direct Exporters 


Montana will be considerably below as ARR OW MILLS, INC. 


the government estimate of Aug. 1. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Harvesting and combining were 
WI 
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Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Fleurs since 1856 


® For Product 
Quality 

















® For Customer 
Satisfaction 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


© For Better 
Sales 


It's 
SNOBUDDY 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





delayed by heavy showers in the Oc- 
cident elevator territory last week. 
Breaking down of the straw on cer- 

& tain varieties of wheat caused some 
losses. 
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REMOVAL OF RAILROAD 
EMBARGO FREES HARBOR 


NEW YORK—tThe removal of em- 
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WALNUT CREEK bargoes against exports moving PSA 
through the port of New York, ex- ee une 
cept for some foodstuffs including ‘ IVERSAL he 
MILLING CO. flour originating west of the Missis- 5 pay 


sippi, has resulted in a more liquid 
position of freight in the harbor. 

The relaxing of the restrictions is 
not specifically due to a decline in 
exports, officials say, as the lighter- 
age situation has eased, permitting 
elimination of the permits on many 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


_T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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exports issued by the Association of 
American Railroads. No indication is 
given either by the AAR or the Office 
of Defense Transportation as to when 
flour restrictions will be removed. 


Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Old Dad Jetchit 


i rawied few people in the flour in- 
dustry are unfamiliar with this 
name. Old Dad Fetchit, although he 
is wholly fictional, nevertheless oc- 
cupies an authentic niche in the gal- 
lery of milling immortals. But to 
the newest generation among The 
Northwestern Miller’s readers, the 
following memo, written a quarter of 
a century ago and yet requiring no 
important addition or subtraction, 
may seem helpfully worth reprinting: 

“Old Dad Fetchit is wholly mythi- 
cal. A number of years ago, The 
Northwestern Miller, for no pur- 
pose other than variety, began print- 
ing at the head of its editorial page 
a brief paragraph commenting on 
some subject of current trade in- 
terest. Several months later, this 
paragraph took the form of quoting 
some unidentified old-fashioned mill- 
er, and this wholly fanciful miller 
was thereafter imaginatively inter- 
viewed and caused to express himself 
from time to time. Finally it seemed 
desirable to give him a name, which 
proved to be Old Dad Fetchit, and 
a likeness provided by George E. 
Graves [for the major part of his 
life staff artist for The Northwestern 
Miller and its companion publica- 
tion, The Bellman]. 

“In the mind of his creator Old 
Dad Fetchit dwells somewhere in the 
hill country, perhaps in southern 
Missouri or northern Arkansas; al- 
though he might equally well be lo- 
cated in Tennessee, North Carolina 
or even in some small town of Penn- 
sylvania. His mill is operated by 
water power and does largely a local 
business, although it is on a line of 
railway and hence in touch with 
wheat markets and, on occasion, even 
ships some of its flour to larger 
markets. 

“Its owner is merely typical of the 
old-fashioned, plain-spoken, honest- 
thinking type of man, engaged by 
chance or by taste in milling. His 
father, at least, and perhaps others 
of his ancestors further back, were 
millers, and Dad knows about mill- 
ing not only because of his own ex- 
periences in the industry but because 
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he reads the trade press, exchanges 
ideas with his neighbors and applies 
to his understanding of the business 
the good hard head which caps his 
sturdy old body. 

“While Dad is old-fashioned in a 
sense, he is not less modern. He does 
not condemn a thing because it is 
new but takes time to test it in 
comparison with the tried and true 
before accepting it. He is honest 
merely because it is his natural bent 
and he finds it easiest to be that way; 
he has never experimented with dis- 
honesty. At the same time he has 
no swagger of honesty or morals, nor 
is he disposed to take credit to him- 
self for whatever homely and mat- 
ter-of-fact virtues he has. 

“Above almost all else, Dad does 
not get excited. He is likely to get ‘het 
up’ occasionally, but this is mostly 
for publication purposes. Inwardly 
and in the fundamentals, Dad takes 
things pretty much as they come— 
in the manner usually described as 
philosophically. He is no more given 
to excessive enthusiasms than he is 
to too great depths of gloom. 

“He swears when he likes, fluently 
on occasion but never vulgarly. He 
takes a drink if it is handy and in 
good company. He even shares in 
the disposition generally current in 
his neighborhood not too greatly to 
condemn moonshining. But he would 
not sneak a drink behind the shed, 
and if he were on a jury he would 
vote to convict the owner of the 
mountain still caught in the act. 

“Dad is, in a word, merely repre- 
sentative of the homely virtues with- 
out being especially conscious that 
they are homely virtues or caring 
greatly by what name they are called. 
He condemns what is wrong merely 
because he does not like it and com- 
mends what is right simply because 
that is the way he looks at it. 

“As to his language, like Dad him- 
self, it is somewhat fanciful. It is 
reasonably typical of the homely 
phrase of the country down yonder 
in the hills, but very likely is incor- 
rect in many details of idiom and 
pronunciation. It appears, however, 
to serve the purpose of making a 
gentle milling Frankenstein sufficient- 
ly human to inspire belief in him 
and sufficiently amusing to please 
those who read his comment.” 

The writer of these words, appro- 
priately enough, is at once the crea- 
tor of Old Dad and his sole amanuen- 
sis—Robert E. Sterling, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller. Not until 
recently has Mr. Sterling’s author- 
ship been confessed in print, and 
even now it is established only in a 
set of initials. 


OLD MILLS AND COVERED 
BRIDGES—The Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch lumps them together 
in a sentimental goulash. It delights 
to find a few remainders of the for- 
mer, one of them a 100-year-old grist- 
er back in the heart of Patrick Coun- 
ty in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
notes that in 1941 the Department of 
Highways could count only 22 cov- 
ered bridges in all of the Old Domin- 
ion. “Sentiment,” mourns the editor, 
“is seldom powerful enough to keep 
in use instruments which have be- 
come obsolescent with changes in 
man’s manner of living. Nor would 
many people wish to hold onto the 
past at the cost of the promise of 
future improvement. But let us hope 
that a few old mills and covered 
bridges can be preserved, as a link 
with the yesteryear which they so 
eloquently bespeak wherever one en- 
counters them in our countryside.” 


Failure to live up to four and 
bread enrichment regulations seems 
to be a more serious offense than it 
was at first. This is to be inferred 
from the fact that federal court fines 
used to average about $100, and 
now the average has jumped to $150. 
May the crime ultimately be ranked 
with mayhem, and be as seldom 
noted. 

ee ®@ 

One Utahan strongly resents the 
press referring to the crickets that 
invaded Oregon recently as “Mormon 
grasshoppers.” He points out that 
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“there ain’t no such animal” any 
more—because the Mormon seagulls 
ate ’em all up years ago! 


CALENDAR—Put down dog week 
as next sentimental promotion in our 
general industrial area. It’s Sept, 
21-27. Posters and stickers are off 
the press, hydrants are being readied, 
Get out the leash and take the little 
doggie to lunch at the club... . You 
know, of course, that there’s a Na- 
tional Dog Week year-round ofice at 
424 Madison Ave., N. Y., with an 
executive secretary and ample sup- 
porting staff in charge? 


* * * 
I Like Farming 


Some may boast 

of a host 

of bright lights 

or fabulous sights. 
But I like farming! 


Others may say 
that it can’t pay 
to sow 

to harvest 

to hay. 

But I like farming! 


I like the toil 

and the country soil. 

I like the folks 

and their country jokes. 
Matter of fact . . 

I LIKE FARMING! 


Larry Aasen. 





“Sidewheel Bangs,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the I*ish 
River Roller Mills, “was danged near cryin’ up to Pap 
Stone’s Store day or so ago on account he 













~- figgered that ’bout the time the millers an’ 
bakers got set to gang up on folks to git 
them to eat more bread the guv’ment 
, would turn loose with some kind ot 
law cuttin’ down on their rations so’s 
»: we could send all the wheat to the 
starvin’ and sufferin’ people some- 
wheres 
lowin’ Sidewheel’s kinder dryin’ up 
his eyes, I said to him: ‘Sidewheel, know- 
in’ what you’re mostly bellyachin’ about, I'll 


acrost the ocean. Fol- 


agree to put up the twenty-five bucks you’d get assessed to 
pay for the millers’ program ef’n you'll stand bound to pay 
me back with a dollar penalty in case the guv’ment passes 
any such damn fool law as you’re yappin’ about, not because 
you believe in it but jes’ on account of bein’ so blame 
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stingy. 


—R.E.S. 


— 
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CRIPPLING FUTURE TRADING 


E regret to note that there is a movement 

under way among bakers to wire and write 
to Secretary of Agriculture Anderson urging that 
he use his influence to bring about a requirement 
that margins posted on what are described as 
“speculative grain transactions” be raised to 
seventy-five or ‘‘even one hundred percent” for 
the purpose of decreasing such “speculation” and 
thus lowering the cost of wheat and, by inference, 
flour for the baker and bread for the consumer. 
Back of the idea seems to be the belief that spec- 
ulation in grain encourages farmers to hold their 
harvests off the market and creates “artificial 
searcities.’ This, continues the plea, has reper- 
cussions in higher food costs, increased wage re- 
quirements, fosters industrial and labor strife 
and harms the public and consumers of bread in 
many ways. Included, as somewhat in the nature 
of a capstone to the plea, is that this whole specu- 
lative process defeats the government’s good in- 
tent to “hold the line’ on living costs. 

Well intentioned as these pleas and protests 
may be, it is perfectly well known to those ex- 
perienced in handling seasonally harvested crops 
and storing them for distribution as needed 
through the entire year, that the long established 
device of price insurance through sales for future 
delivery facilitates the storage and handling of 
these crops at the least possible cost both to pro- 
ducers, millers, bakers and all along the line to 
the consumer of bread. It is true that this system 
permits a certain, sometimes too great, an amount 
of public speculation; but that also has its value 
in creating a substantial volume of future trad- 
ing so that those who use the market for purely 
hedging purposes are able to buy and sell to 
meet their legitimate and wholly non-speculative 
needs freely and without delay. 

It is not to be doubted that the increase in re- 
quired margins to, say, one hundred per cent, 
would reduce the volume of “speculative trading.” 
But what would this do when applied to the needs 
of an elevator operator who desired to sell a half 
million bushels of wheat to a miller to fill an 
order for flour? His answer inevitably would be 
that he would sell the wheat at “X” price, but 
he could not make that price as a firm offer until 
he knew when and for how much he could buy 
in his hedges. And hedges, it must be borne in 
mind, are not a form of counter speculation in- 
dulged in by the elevator or mill operator just for 
fun, but are an essential part of the requirement 
imposed upon him by sound business men and 
quite particularly by his banker. Also, taking a 
look at the banker-elevator-miller relationship, it 
must be kept in mind that any warehouseman 
buying and storing grain for later distribution as 
needed, not only would have to own or borrow 
the full cash cost of the grain but another equal 
amount to sell his absolutely essential hedges. 

So it comes about, looked at from any point 
of view, that to increase the margins on grain 
bought or sold for future delivery would mean 
that the warehouseman’s investment and result- 
ing interest cost would be-doubled, which amount 
would, in good time, be added to the selling cost 
of the grain to the miller, and, at the end of the 
line, to the bakers and consumers. 

It is, indeed, a very natural thing to believe 
that when there is “speculation” in commodities 
the cost of the “gambling” must inevitably be paid 
by somebody else. Yet the quite indisputable truth 
Pe that the buying and selling of futures as a 
hedge,” or insurance, takes the gambling ele- 
ment almost entirely out of price movements and 
quite simply enables a warehouseman to earn 
a fair carrying charge for the employment of his 
bins in the period between harvest and the con- 
Sumer’s need for the grain. It really is a very 
Simple thing, but one which a large sector of the 
Public persistently refuses to understand. 

This same proposal has been one of the pet 
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hobbies of the farmers’ alliance type of grain 
growers, who have for fifty years or more stirred 
themselves into political fury that the “big grain 
gamblers” robbed them of what they should re- 
ceive for their harvests. Farm bloc members of 
Congress also from time to time have blamed 
gamblers in grain for the low state of agriculture, 
and literally hundreds of bureau employees at 
Washington have proposed innumerable devices 
to protect grain growers from thievery by the 
wicked boards of trade. Of course, no such scheme 
ever has been devised; and we are bound to say 
that, in our own perhaps inexpert judgment after 
nearly fifty years of observation, none is likely 
to be. In particular point, little can be said for 
Mr. Hoover’s closing our own grain exchanges in 
World War I and fixing the price of wheat, nor 
for the present condition in Canada, where, with 
exchanges out of business, Canadian growers are 
being compelled to sell their wheat crops to 
Britain at a loss to date of something like $150 
million. 
ee ®@ 


UNITY 


ROM time.to time we have commented on the 

subject of the growing friendliness and co- 
operation among millers, not in the interest of 
themselves alone but also in evidence of real con- 
cern for the quality and cleanliness of their plants 
and products and, quite particularly, in the in- 
terest of scientific advancement and ability of 
their employees and their relations with them. 

In evidence we may cite that in past issues 
of this publication there were noted: (1) a mid- 
year meeting of the Millers National Federation 
to be held at St. Louis primarily for approving 
plans for the Long Time Program for promoting 
the use of more and better flour and cooperation 
with a similar program of the baking industry, 
for the production and sale of more, better and 
more attractive products; (2) a joint meeting 
of millers and chemists, one of a series, held at 
Wichita for consideration of better methods of 
milling and mill and products sanitation; (3) a 
joint meeting of bakers and chemists ,at Kansas 
City to report their researches into the baking 
qualities of the new southwestern wheat crop 
and how best to adapt their processes to them; 
(4) completion of arrangements for cooperation 
between. the University of Minnesota and the 
Millers National Federation for the establish- 
ment of a greatly needed engineering school, with 
a five year course in engineering to be paid for 
in part by the federation until the university 
itself is in position to assume first responsibility; 
(5) acquirement by the milling school conducted 
in connection with Kansas State College of a 
much needed instrument of British manufacture 
for measuring the roll pressures in producing 
flour, the gift of the International Milling Co.; 
(6) the beginning of the new season’s work in 
wheat crop improvement, with Kansas taking 
leadership by dint of the acquirement of many 
thousands of dollars in unrecorded gifts by millers 
for the purchase of seed cleaning apparatus where- 
by the growers of the state will be guaranteed 
the availability of selected seed wheat of ap+ 
proved varieties, thoroughly cleaned for this 
autumn’s seeding. 
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All of these activities, it will be noted, are 
made possible solely or largely because of gen- 
erous donations by millers, either through their 
organizations or as individuals, with the benefits 
available to all members of the bread industries 
from the field to the loaf. It is true that these 
gifts are in some sense made possible by the 
greater prosperity of the milling industry in the 
past two years or so, but that prosperity alone 
would not have produced the result without the 
accompaniments of intelligence and enlightened 
self-interest. 

For the sole reason that we limited to only 
two issues of the paper our investigation of these 
forward looking activities in the interest of better 
grain, better milling and better markets, it hap- 
pened that what promises to be the chief advance 
of all is not included in the foregoing schedule. 
We refer to the Association of Operative Millers. 
This organization for nearly fifty years has held 
annual conventions and listened to more or less 
interesting papers, most of the rest of its ac- 
tivities being devoted to getting jobs for millers. 
Recently it had the good fortune to secure as 
secretary and manager Donald S. Eber, an ex- 
perienced and highly capable miller of great en- 
ergy and constructive ability. At about that time 
the Millers National Federation appointed to its 
technical staff Roy K. Durham, a man‘ with not 
only operating milling experience but a research 
chemist of highest standing. Working together 
these two men have established a sound coopera- 
tion between the two organizations with. both. an 
educational committee and a research committee, 
which already are doing an excellent job and 
within a short time will have established a unity 
of interest and purpose between mill management 
and milling science and operation never before 
attempted, to say nothing of being approached. 

All of these things, accomplishments of hardly 
more than a year, assuredly mean great things 
for the milling industry, which, it must be. .ad- 
mitted, has long been content to rock along and 
see what happens. 


CALORIE JUGGLING 

N° doubt the experienced and capable men in 

authority, chiefly in the departments of State 
and Agriculture, have their own methods of find- 
ing their way about in the masses of data about 
calories and shipping costs and who should do 
what about which in the matter of flour and 
wheat exports, but it just simply is over our own 
poor head. ne 

We have found in’ this cavern of arithmetic 
one or two facts at the level of our own under- 
standing. One of these is the limitation of Sep- 
tember shipments of flour to one fifth those of 
wheat; the other is that, if the State Depart- 
ment and the Army have their way, the appar- 
ently dependable hope of: millers that they were 
not likely to have to grind export flour of longer 
than 80 per cent extraction, and not very much 
of that, already has gone down the drain with 
any hope of salvage of these lost hopes remaining 
to be settled some time at Geneva or in the 
arithmetic of the authorities. mentioned. 

A third fact, or perhaps only a well justified 
assumption, is that, in considering preferential 
shipments of wheat or flour up to as high as 90 
per cent extraction, limited attention is being 
accorded to the -American’ farmer in a year cer- 
tain to be short of coarse grains for animal ‘prov- 
ender and the resulting very vital need for 
millfeeds; nor does it appear that those in au- 
thority are according much concern ‘to the 
American milling industry for: the past half cen- 
tury or more in competition with the exceedirigly 
aggressive and well organized millers of Europe 
operating behind a tariff wall of duties on flour 
in its relation with wheat. 
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The wheat harvest is almost com- 
plete in the western coastal states, 
with yields in Washington reported 
above average. The harvest continued 
to make good progress in the Great 
Basin of ‘the far West and the Rock- 
ies. East of the Rockies harvesting 
is complete, except in South Dakota 
and the Canadian border states. In 
North Dakota, spring wheat is about 
half harvested, with quality good to 
very good and yields very good to 
excellent. Fall plowing and seed bed 
preparation for fall grains are now 
under way in some parts of the 
Southwest and central states where 
there has been sufficient moisture. 

Hot, dry weather prevailed during 
most of the week over the greater 
portion of the Great Plains, Missis- 
sippi Valley and the western lake re- 
gion. There also were some benefi- 
cial showers in this region, but these 
were widely scattered. Heavy rains 
fell in the western Missouri-Kansas 
area. 


Montana Harvesting’ 


In Montana, the harvesting of 
grains is in full. swing. The percent- 
age of grain harvested varies, with 
some counties through with the win- 
ter wheat harvest. Wheat is being 
stored on the ground because of a 
boxcar shortage in some south cen- 
tral counties. There has been some 
loss to spring wheat in northeastern 
Montana due to sawfly damage. 

Cutting of the small grain crop is 
nearing completion in most sections 
of South Dakota. Combine returns of 
fall sown and early sown spring 
grains continue to range from aver- 
age to very good. Late sown spring 
grains matured too fast, and the re- 
turns are generally discouraging. 

Threshing is practically completed 
in Iowa, with only a few fields of 
small grain. still left in the shock. 


Prepare for Planting 


Preparation of wheat seed beds con- 
tinued in Karigas after operations had 
béen suspended for a time due to 
dry topsoil conditions. Recurring 
shéwers during the first part of the 
week brought relief from the hot, dry 
weather. Farmers continue to move 
wheat, which was piled in the open 
at harvest time, to elevators as box- 
cars and storage space become avail- 
able. 

The harvest of small grain in Ne- 
braska is completed, and threshing 
of grain cut with binders is well 
along. Yields of wheat in the panhan- 
dle are showing the effects of the late 
freeze, snow, hail and black stem 
rust in the northern part of the state. 
There is some wheat piled on the 
ground in western Nebraska, but the 
amount is only a fraction of that 
piled on the ground last year. Mod- 
erate to heavy showers fell over most 
of the southeastern portion of the 
state. 

Canadian Harvest Starts 

Grain harvesting is under way in 
Canada, and present indications sug- 
gest fair yields in the Quebec area, 
according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisties. The outturni in the Mont- 
real district is expected to be dis- 
appointing. Late sown grain fields in 
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WHEAT HARVEST ADVANCES 
IN WEST, BORDER STATES 


North Dakota Has Excellent Yield of Good Quality; Har- 
vesting Complete Except in South Dakota, Canadian 
Border States; Rains Speed Plowing 


Ontario are ripening too fast and will 
yield poorly. Wet, cool weather has 
delayed harvesting throughout the 
prairie provinces, and dry weather 
is urgently needed to prevent loss in 
southern Manitoba where a large part 
of the crop is swathed or cut and the 
remainder is dead ripe. Wheat cutting 
is general in the Yellow Grass area 
of Saskatchewan, and combining is 
expected to start shortly. 
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Bread Wheats Beat 
The Heat Wave: 


Durum Yields Vary 


MINNEAPOLIS—Generally speak- 
ing bread wheats ripened ahead of 
severe heat damage and with only a 
few exceptions, most areas will pro- 
duce yields of 15 bu. plus to the acre 
of good test weight grain. This opinion 
was expressed by Donald G. Fletcher, 
executive secretary of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain Rust, 
following a personal tour of the 
spring wheat belt from northern 
Iowa to Winnipeg, Man. 

Excerpts from Mr. Fletcher’s field 
report follow: 








Durum Yields Vary 


Durum wheat yields and quality 
varied considerably even locally out- 
side of a large, late maturing area 
bounded roughly by Langdon, Ege- 
land, Cando, Edmore. The durum 
within this area (which grows about 
one third of North Dakota’s durum 
crop) was filling well and should 
yield about 18 bu. per acre. Soil 
moisture was sufficient to take the 
crop to harvest which was from one 
to two weeks away Aug. 9. West 
and south of Devils Lake and Cando 
the heat had done considerable dam- 
age to durum in spots. In some fields 
the straw was dead ripe, but the 
wheat kernels were still soft and 
would shrink materially. Unless 
handled carefully a storage problem 
could develop with such wheat. The 
color in much of the durum looked 
good. Little ergot was observed and, 
although blackpoint was found in sev- 
eral fields, the dry, hot weather prob- 
ably stopped widespread develop- 
ment. 

Rye fields in North Dakota showed 
a general light infection of ergot 
three weeks ago and 5% of the cars 
of rye now arriving in Minneapolis 
from South Dakota are grading 
ergoty. 

Stem rust did material damage in 
only a few rather limited areas this 
year. Wheat in northwestern Nebras- 
ka and southwestern South Dakota 
suffered some loss. A stem rust epi- 
demic developed late in oats in Mis- 
souri. The loss will not amount to 
over 5% but coupled with a severe 
rot root infection, total damage to 
oats in sections of that state will ap- 
proach 40%. The high temperatures 
of early August checked the devel- 
opment of rust in the northern spring 
wheat area and hastened the matur- 


ity of the grains; 1947 will-go down 
in the records as a non-rust year. 


Sawfly Damage. Noticeable 

Wheat stem sawfly damage was 
noticeable over a wider area in North 
Dakota than ever before. Infestation 
in many of the northern counties 
averaged 70% or more. A cooperative 
state and federal survey on this in- 
sect is now being carried on in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Minnesota. Rescue, a solid stem- 
med wheat which resists the attacks 
of the sawfly is helping to solve the 
problem in Montana. Cultural prac- 
tices and perhaps spraying with in- 
secticides may reduce the damage. 
The quality and potential yields of 
wheat in infested fields do not seem 
to be greatly affected. The loss comes 
because the plants break over and 
lodge so that the heads cannot be 
salvaged at harvest time. 

Freight cars in the Dakotas are 
conspicuous because there are so few 
of them. It seems inevitable now 
with harvest in full swing that ele- 
vators and farm storage will soon 
be plugged at an early date and con- 
siderable wheat will have to be stored 
in the open or in unsuitable places. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PACIFIC MILLS EXPANDS 

TORONTO—tThe five million dol- 
lar postwar expansion program of 
Pacific Mills, Ocean Falls, B. C., is al- 
most completed and another $550,- 
000 expenditure is being made. This 
may relieve pressure on the bakers of 
western Canada, who have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty for some 
time in securing sufficient supplies of 
wax bread wraps, both sulphite and 
kraft, and also cartons in which to 
ship their products. The mill reports 
that kraft board production will be 
stepped up from 140 to 175 tons a 
day, and additions are being made to 
the sulphite mill as well. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD CONFERENCE SET 
ON IMPROVING STATISTICS 


WASHINGTON—Ways of improv- 
ing the fact reporting of. government 
and business will be discussed when 
statisticians from all parts of the 
world gather in Washington Sept. 
6-18. Representatives of about 50. na- 
tions are expected to attend the con- 
ference. 
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A 35-man group of American busi- 
ness, government and labor leaders 
was named to act as host to the con- 
ference. Thomas J. Watson, resident 
representative of the International 
Business Machines Corp., is chairman 
of the finance committee. 

These six leading statistical organi. 
zations will participate: a World Sta- 
tistical Congress convened by the 
Economie and Social Council of the 
United Nations; the International 
Statistical Institute; the Inter-Amer. 
ican Statistical Institute; the Eco. 
nometric Society; the International 
Association for Research in Income 
and Wealth, and the International 
Union for the Scientific Investigation 
of Population Problems. 

One aim of the conference will be 
to improve and extend statistical 
methods to make fact-finding in con- 
nection with world recovery more 
accurate and reliable. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS CO. TO BUILD 
PAPER MILL, BAG PLANT 


NEW YORK—A kraft paper mill 
and multiwall bag plant will be built 
at Tacoma, Wash., by the St. Regis 
Paper Co. Roy K. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the company, said that the 
new construction will cost approxi- 
mately $6 million. It will be the sev- 
enth kraft paper mill and thirteenth 
bag plant for the company. 

The St. Regis organization now 
operates a sulphate pulp mill at Ta- 
coma and when the expansion pro- 
gram is.completed, the sulphate pulp 
output will be converted into paper 
and then into multiwall bags to meet 
the needs of the company’s custom- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest. 

The kraft paper mill, which will 
be two stories high and 72 ft. by 612 
ft., will have a productive capacity 
of 240 tons of paper every 24 hours. 
The multiwall bag plant will consist 
initially of a two-story building 200 
ft. by 364 ft. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Aug. 19 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% preferred 
stock, payable Oct. 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10, 1947. This 
is the 32nd consecutive dividend on 
General Mills 5% preferred stock. 
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Food Grain Committee Approves 
Research on Soft Corn Problem 


WASHINGTON—Immediate initia- 
tion of a research program, under the 
provisions of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, regarding soft 
corn has been recommended by the 
Food Grain Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee under the research administra- 
tion. 

In announcing the program, govern- 
ment officials said the growing mag- 
nitude of the soft corn problem war- 
rants an immediate attack as outlined 
by the committee. 

The technique of grain storage on 
farms has lagged bchind scientific 
methods of production and harvesting 
of grain crops, the commmittee con 
cluded and makes these specific 
recommendations as correctives: (1) 
Design suitable structures for farm 


and country elevator storage; (2) Im-, 


prove or develop facilities for dry- 
ing and conditioning grain and for 
the control of insect and rodent dam- 
age, and (3) Deterinine the economic 





value to the producer of such in- 
provements. 

In addition, the committee asked 
that attention be directed to the de- 
velopment of better varieties of malt- 
ing barley and a determination of the 
quality characteristics of Pacific 
Coast soft white wheat. 

The committee repeated its earlier 
request that research be made on 
the problem of multiple delivery 
points for grain under futures con- 
tracts. 

The ambitious recommendation of 
government officials that a pilot mill 
be established to work out milling in- 
dustry technological problems was 
ignored by the committee and that 
recommendation appears to be headed 
for oblivion. No other milling re- 
search topics are likely to be brought 
up this fiscal year, industry officials 
have concluded following the issuance 
of the committee report. 
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USDA Describes 
Soybean Support 
Plans for 1947 


WASHINGTON—Under the 1947 
soybean price support program, lend- 
ing agency agreements similar to 
those in effect in 1946 will be offered 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
private lending agencies and soybean 
processors, the “U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced. 

These agreements, by providing 
protection against losses to processors 
and private lending agencies, make it 
possible for processors to purchase 
soybeans from farmers as soon as 
their crops are harvested. This is of 
particular importance to many farm- 
ers who lack equipment to store 
soybeans. 

Major provisions of the agreements 
are summarized below: 

1, To be eligible for loans proces- 

sors must pay not less than support 
prices for all 1947 crop soybeans and 
shall not purchase in excess of their 
crushing requirements to Oct. 10, 
1948. 
2. Private lending agencies shall 
advance their own funds to proces- 
sors on security of soybeans and at 
values determined on the basis of 
support prices. Loans shall bear in- 
terest at 3% a year and shall be pay- 
able on demand or on Aug. 1, 1948, 
whichever is earlier. 

3. Half of interest collected by the 
lending agency shall be remitted to 
CCC. The CCC will take over loans 
on request of lending agency. 

4, Any soybeans purchased by pro- 
cessors and placed under loan shall 
be purchased by CCC upon written 
request made not later than Aug. 1, 
1948. 

5. CCC may. request certification 
from processors of the amount. of 
unsold soybeans under loan and may 
require processors either to sell to 
CCC unsold soybeans or to repay all 
loans on them. 

Interested persons ‘may obtain 
copies of 1947 lending agency agree- 
ments by writing to the Commodity 
Credit Office at 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCOUNT TO CHAINS 
HIT BY INDEPENDENTS 


LOS ANGELES—Independent re- 
tail grocers in this area are reported 
to be opposing an alleged system used 
by wholesale bakers in granting 
quantity discounts on bakery goods 
to chain retail grocers and not to 
independents. Some retail grocers 
are reported to have refused service 
from one of the principal wholesale 
bakers in the Los Angeles area “until 
equal treatment is given.” 

Most wholesale bakers admit that 
discounts are being given in this man- 
ner “in some instances.” It is re- 
Ported that the policy has been 
adopted in an effort to discourage fur- 
ther expansion of self-contained bak- 
ery departments by chain grocers. 

——~"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINNIPEG GRAIN MAN DIES 


WINNIPEG — A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 37 
years, George B. Cameron, 73, died 
here Aug. 17. Born in Chatham, New 
Brunswick, Mr. Cameron came to 
Winnipeg in 1908, but prior to that 
had been in the grain business in 
Minnesota. He retired as.an active 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change in 1945 due to ill health. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 
intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











EXTRA HOUR 


. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


1 . 0 WITH 
" 


1SDOM 


DIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard ¥i'":® 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SEMOLINA -»* 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and ‘ 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 





FLOURS quiets 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 


eardstown, ttl 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great —— Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln 
Wellington, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














OSs 


CENTRAL Bac & Burcar Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (QWA - NEW YORK 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








British Paper Blames Grain 
Cost on Lax Foreign Export 


LONDON — While Britain’s eco- 
nomic affairs are being threshed out 
in parliament and the government 
outlining a plan to meet the situation 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News dis- 
cusses in its issue of Aug. 6 the back- 
ground and main causes of the crisis. 

Everyone in the country, it says, 
has been educated to the loss .of 
Britain’s overseas investments, the 
lag in factory output, shortages and 
high prices of raw materials, includ- 
ing animal feedingstuffs, high prices 
of all imported foods, the dwindling 
American loan, shortage of dollars 
and other foreign currencies, con- 
vertability of sterling balances to 
dollars and continuing high expendi- 
ture on the armed forces and civil 
service. 


Concern in Grain Trade 


In the grain trade, the concern 
mainly is with the scarcities and high 
prices of imported cereals and feed- 
ingstuffs. In the foreground are the 
trading returns of the United King- 
dom for the six months, Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1947. In that period $4,100 
million were paid out for imports of 
all commodities, while goods exported 
were to the value of $2,755 million, 
as follows: 

UNITED KINGDOM TRADING RETURNS 
January to June, 1947 
(000’s omitted) 





Excess 
1947 1938 over 1938 
Imports ...... £820,000 £460,000 +£360,000 
Exports ...... £551,000 £267,000 £284,000 
Visible 
deficit ..... £269,000 £193,000 £ 76,000 


These figures show that instead of 
an improvement in Britain’s visible 
trade in order to counteract the loss 
of overseas investments, the reverse 
occurred, the visible trade balance 
worsening appreciably. 

On a close look at import statis- 
tics of grain, flour, pulse and animal 
feedingstuffs, the following figures 
are given: 

UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS 
Six Months, January to June (000’s omitted) 











Quantities Value 
1947 1938 1947 1938 
tons tons £ £ 
Wheat ........ 2,152 2,540 47,020 19,314 
Me 19 497 482 3,425 
ee eee ee 87 39 1,867 267 
Se eee 219 1,439 © 4,691 8,850 
Wheat flour ... 433 192 13,214 1,990 
Corn products . 12 96 494 824 
Cereal by- 
products. .... 65 494 1,069 2,834 
Oilseed cake 
and meal ... 154 332 5,473 1,950 
Other grain, 
flour, pulse or 
feedingstuffs. 123 327 4,688 3,465 
Six months’ 
totals ....... 3,364 5,956 78,998 42,919 


Equals yearly 
TOU ode scccce 6,528 11,912 157,996 


It is pointed out that in the first 
six months of 1947 the average price 
of $120 was paid for every ton of 
grain, flour, pulse or feedingstuffs 
bought outside Britain as against an 
average of only $35 a ton in the first 
six months of 1938. Although the bill 
for imported food and feedingstuffs 
is nearly twice as heavy as in 1938, 


85,838 


little more than half the quantity was 
received. 


Import Cost High 

Attempts to redress the balance 
by encouraging farmers to increase 
food production have been negatived 
by the fantastic costs of imports, 
Though British farmers are being 
paid annually £250 to £300 million 
more than in any prewar year, the 
bill for imported food is up by £72 
million annually. Yet the standard 
of living has been reduced. The diet 
is monotonous, and, in the view of 
many experts, insufficient for full 
physical and mental vigor. 

Continuing, the News says: “The 
argument that high costs of food and 
raw materials are due entirely to 
scarcities created by war and that 
they will fall as production gradually 
returns to normal, can be only par- 
tially admitted. One cannot doubt, of 
course, that the war caused serious 
dislocations and that many countries 
are struggling with shortages of labor, 
fertilizers and machinery. This can 
be admitted, though we think that 
the food output on the continent and 
in the Far East is heavier than offi- 
cial statistics would have us believe. 
But war has not affected the pro- 
ductive powers of the main food pro- 
ducing countries. 


Dominions’ Export Failure 


“The dearness of grain and feed- 
ingstuffs is-due, not so much to the 
inflated needs of importers as to the 


BREAD !S THE 


Canadian Wheat 
Than Expected; 


WINNIPEG—Cutting and thresh- 
ing returns of the past 10 days re- 
veal that western Canada’s grain 
crops suffered greater damage from 
the extreme heat, drouth and other 
factors than anticipated earlier. 
Yields are less than indicated by the 
heavy stands of straw, and the de- 
teriorating factors not only cut yields, 
but seriously affected grades. Little 
or no No. 1 northern is expected 
from Manitoba, and only a small per- 
centage in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. While there will be a large per- 
centage of No. 2 northern, it is pre- 
dicted at this early date that No. 3 
northern will be the predominating 
grade, with No. 4 northern and No. 4 
special in excess of the percentage 
of No. 1 northern. 

All samples show a heavy percent- 
age of weed seeds, particularly wild 
oats. Sawfly activity is heavy in parts 
of western Saskatchewan and south- 
ern Alberta, but the extent of the 
damage from this pest cannot be 
determined until more complete yields 
are received. A few points in Sas- 


failure in Canada, Australia and Ar- 
gentina to export these commodities 
in prewar volume, or to increase their 
output as the situation demanded. 
That failure has thrown an enormous 
burden on the U.S. and on the world’s 
dollar reserves.” 


“Partly, this distressful situation 
is of our own encouraging, if not of 
our own making. As a great import- 
ing country, whose very existence, 
let alone its economic well-being, is 
dependent on an adequate supply of 
reasonably priced food from abroad, 
our policy should always be to favor 
marketing methods which promote 
the greatest efficiency in overseas 
production, and to import from coun- 
tries which grow high quality food 
at the lowest price. There is no other 
way to economic salvation. But in the 
bulk method of purchase, particularly 
long term contracts, we encourage 
inefficient farming and inadequate 
high cost output. 


“We appreciate all the arguments 
advanced by our own Ministry of 
Food for government control of food 
imports and distribution to tide over 
an emergency period caused by the 
disturbances of war, but it should be 
made clear to our suppliers that our 
long term policy is toward a restora- 
tion of free trading in imported food. 
Only so can we avoid permanent aus- 
terity and a persistent and burden- 
some demand on our workers for 
longer hours and greater effort to en- 
rich other countries beyond what is 
fair or reasonable. There is a limit 
to the sacrifices which this country 
will make for the deliberate suppres- 
sion by the supplying countries, of an 
open market where produce can be 
sold under completely fair conditions 
at a fair price to all.” 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Yielding Less 
Quality Lowered 


katchewan indicate heavy grasshop- 
per infestation, but damage this year 
is likely to be unimportant. How- 
ever, in the areas infested producers 
are fearful of a serious infestation 
next year. 

While oats, barley and wheat have 


——————————————eEE 
STRONG WINDS DAMAGE CANA- 
DIAN ELEVATORS 


WINNIPEG—A 90-mile an hour 
hurricane battered a narrow strip 
across the central farming area in 
Manitoba last week and caused seri- 
ous damage to crops and buildings. 
At Franklin, roughly 45 miles north 
and east of Brandon, the local pool 
elevator was badly damaged, with 
the top half torn away and scattered 
over a large section of the townsite. 
The Ogilvie elevator had considerable 
siding torn off. No estimate has been 
placed on the damage to the eleva- 
tors. 
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suffered as the result of the extreme 
heat and. benefited little or nothing 
from the heavy rains, flax conditions 
generally appear to have improved, 
It is still too early, however, to ip. 
dicate the probable. flax yields. 
Moisture conditions have improved 
materially and in the Red River Val. 
ley of Manitoba, supplies are exces. 
sive and delaying harvest_operations. 
In the drouth stricken areas of north. 
ern and western Saskatchewan and 
parts of Alberta, additional rains 
would help the feed situation only. 
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Dominion Wheat 
Crop Set At 
335 Million 


WINNIPEG — Only with ideal 
weather can the three prairie prov- 
inces hope to harvest a wheai crop 
of 335 million bushels or 65 million 
bushels less than 1946, states the 
Winnipeg Tribune in its crop report 
issued last week. The tentative esti- 
mates, the Tribune states, suggest 
that Manitoba will harvest 54 mil- 
lion bushels wheat, as compared with 
61 million a year ago; Saskatchewan 
184 million, compared to 208 million, 
and Alberta 97 million, compared 
with 131 million. 

Western Canada is expected to har- 
vest in the neighborhood of 14. mil- 
lion bushels barley and 195 million 
oats. These figures compare with 145 
million and 276 million, respectively, 
a year ago. Commenting on damage 
to the crop, the Tribune report said: 
“Every crop reporting district in 
western Canada reports some hail 
damage, with losses ranging from 
light to 100%. It is doubtful if the 
total area experiencing hail this year 
has ever been equaled.” 


¥ ¥ 
Press Estimate Lower 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
wheat crop is estimated at 321 mil- 
lion bushels, or 79 million less than 
last year, according to the Winnipeg 
Free Press preliminary estimate re- 
leased Aug. 21. Manitoba’s produc- 
tion is expected to total 51 million; 
Saskatchewan 171 million, and Alber- 
ta 99 million bushels. Last year Mani- 
toba produced 61 million, Saskatche- 
wan 208 million and Alberta 131 mil- 
lion. 

The Free Press estimates oats pro- 
duction in the prairie provinces this 
year at 189 million bushels, compared 
with 276 million a year ago; barley 
142 million, compared with 145 mil- 
lion, and flax 11.5 million, compared 
with 6,208,000 last year. 
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ONTARIO GRAIN YIELDS 
LOWER THAN AVERAGE 


TORONTO—The July crop report 
of the Ontario Department of Agr! 
culture states that the late and wet 
spring is reflected in the returns from 
spring grain crops which show a yield 
per acre considerably below average. 
It is estimated that the production of 
oats, barley, spring wheat and mixed 
grains will total 69,754,000 bu., com- 
pared with 125,651,000 last year. The 
bright spot in the crop picture is 0 
the production of Ontario winter 
wheat, with an estimated increas 
of 3 million bushels over last yeal- 
This crop. will total approximately 
19,090,000 bu., cémpared with 16,049, 
000 a year ago. 
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U. K. Wheat Harvest Progresses; 


-56,000,000-Bu. Yield Indicated 


LONDON—Harvesting is progress- 
ing rapidly in England and in most 
European countries under ideal 
weather conditions. 

‘The English wheat crop is esti- 
mated at about 56 million bushels, 
against 73.4 million bushels last year, 
put in quality and condition it will 
be superior to the 1946 crop. The 
small crop this year is due to the 
adverse conditions that prevailed in 
the autumn of 1946, winter and 
spring. The wet and late harvest last 
year hindered field work and plant- 
ing, the severe winter and subse- 
quent floods caused considerable kill- 
ing and the late spring reduced sow- 


ings. 


The London Times’ latest survey 
puts the condition index of the wheat 
crep at 85, with a probable acre- 
age of 1,800,000 against a condition 
index of 97 in 1943, when the acre- 
age was 3,464,000. This would indi- 
cate a difference in yield of nearly 
2 million tons of wheat between 
1947 and 1943, which was a peak 
year. 

Reporting on the harvest on the 
continent, the Corn Trade News says 
prospects in western Germany are 
officially described as “average,” al- 
though most countries are expect- 
ing smaller yields than in 1946. In- 
dications point to a total European 
wheat yield of 1,077,200,000 bu. 
against 1,242,440,000 bu. in 1946. 





Canadian Wheat 
Carry-Over Set At 
$4,472,580 Bu. 


WINNIPEG— The carry-over of 
Canadian wheat in all positions July 
31, the end of the 1946-47 crop year, 
totaled 84,472,580 bu., against a re- 
vised estimate of 73,600,209 July 31, 
1946, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported last week. 

The all-Canada total was 84,358,- 
580 bu. This excluded 87,000 bu. 
stored or afloat in the U.S., against 
134,000 last year and 19,523,789 in 
1945. 


“The all-Canada carry-over of other - 


grains: oats 67,905,649 bu., barley 
28,636,494, rye 679,034 and flaxseed 
717,034. 

The all-Canada wheat carry-over 
included 25,988,000 bu. on farms, 
against 27,203,000 a year ago and 
28,650,000 in 1945. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALBERTA FARMERS UNION 
REQUESTS PRICE BOOST 


WINNIPEG—The Alberta Farmers 
Union, meeting in Edmonton recently, 
gave unanimous support to the opin- 
ion that there should be an Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement as a stabiliz- 
ing feature for over a period of years, 
and that the Canadian Wheat Board 
should be the selling agency for all 
grains. It was the A.F.U., together 
with the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan section, that staged a 
30-day nondelivery strike last fall, in 
an attempt to have. a fact finding 
board on parity prices appointed. 

At the meeting the board of direc- 
tors of the A.F.U. approved a reso- 
lution requesting that the initial price 
of wheat be increased to $1.60 bu., 








basis No. 1 northern, in store Fort 
William, Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
retroactive to include the 1946 crop. 
The resolution also asked for the 
early distribution of 1944 participa- 
tion payments, and that the 1945 sur- 
plus from wheat sales be distributed 
to the growers. The A.F.U. group also 
voted to organize efficient strike com- 
mittees in the event that another 
farm delivery strike should be neces- 
sary. 

The board favored selling wheat 
to Britain at $1.55 bu. and also to 
Canadian millers at the same price. 
It was felt that the farmers were 
now bearing the whole brunt of the 
lower price, and that the Dominion 
treasury should subsidize the differ- 
ence between the British price and 
the price of Class 2 wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF -F L'FE 


CANADIAN GRAIN EXPORT 
SMALL; U.K. GETS BULK 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
is the smallest reported for some 
time, and totaling only about 1,800,- 
000 bu. Of this amount, 620,000 bu. 
was in the form of flour, worked in 
small lots to countries other than the 
United Kingdom. The bulk total in- 
cluded 870,000 bu. sent to the United 
Kingdom. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA WORKERS TO WEST 

WINNIPEG — Arrangements have 
been completed with officials of the 
federal and provincial governments 
for the movement of farm workers 
from eastern provinces to western 
Canada, according to officials at Ot- 
tawa. Due to the deterioration that 
has taken place in western Canada, 
less help will be required this year, 
and it is estimated that Manitoba 
will require about 1,000 farm work- 
ers from the eastern provinces; Sas- 
katchewan 600, and Alberta 500. 
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SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ForTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








Since 1057 


James Kickardson & dons 


brain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG +- CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: 





/ T 





“JAMESRICH” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Food Companies, Army Join in Plan 
to Coordinate Scientific Research 


CHICAGO — The formation of a 
unique, industry-wide organization 
for the application of fundamental 
research to food and container prob- 
lems was announced Aug. 7 at a 
press conference at the Stevens Ho- 
tel. The new group—the Associates 
of the Food and Container Institute 
—is composed of representatives of 
companies in the food, container and 
allied industries together with rep- 
resentatives of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, the food research 
center for the Armed Forces. 

The associates is a nonprofit or- 
ganization of unprecedented scope in 
that it encompasses virtually all of 
the groups — business, educational 
and governmental—who are interest- 
ed in food and container research. 

It will function as a clearing- 
house for the dissemination of fun- 
damental scientific information per- 
taining to food and containers to 
members and will assist in coordi- 
nating the research activities of 
many of the groups now engaged in 
food and nutrition studies. 


100 Industry Members 

The new army-industry organiza- 
tion is being launched with about 100 
industry members. The _ executive 
committee is made up of representa- 
tives from Wilson & Co., Swift & 
Co., Borden Co., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and the Food Research Institute of 
the University of Chicago. 

The associates will spend some 
$100,000 a year to print research 
findings and distribute them to mem- 
bers within a week or two after 
they are reported. The money to do 
this job will come from the annual 
dues amounting to $100 annually for 
each company member. 


Duplication Minimized 

In addition, the new organization 
will aid in minimizing unnecessary 
duplication of scientific research, a 
problem which has long plagued sci- 
entists. This will be done by making 
available to industry, educational and 
research institutions and govern- 
mental agencies, comprehensive in- 
formation on “who is doing what” 
in food and container research. 

The associates will also study the 
fundamental personnel problems of 
an expanding technology and prepare 
current data on the existing require- 
ments for scientific personnel at all 
levels within the food and container 
industries. 

The idea of forming such an or- 
ganization arose almost spontaneous- 
ly within the food and container in- 
dustry, Col. Charles S. Lawrence, 





NEW CANNED BREAD, CAKE 

CHICAGO — The Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces has discovered a way 
of canning bread and cake, it has 
been reported. Two-year-old bread 
and six-month-old pound cake taste 
oven-fresh, according to the reports. 
Col. Charles S. Lawrence, com- 
manding officer of the institute, sug- 
gests that canned bread would be a 
welcome innovation on a hunting 
trip. He says housewives may find it 
handy to bring out a can of cake 
when someone drops in unexpected- 
ly for tea. 





commanding officer of the Food and 
Container Institute, told the press 
conference. It resulted from the ac- 
complishments in food and container 
research during the war years when 
industry, educational and research 
institutions and the institute pooled 
their resources and facilities in the 
solution of fundamental problems. 

Col. Lawrence listed a number of 
research projects already under way: 

1. Seventeen institutions are in- 
vestigating the causes of fat de- 
terioration or rancidity; 

2. Thirteen are concerned with 
the microbiological aspects of food 
deterioration, and fundamental stu- 
dies are directed toward minimizing 
the heat processing now considered 
necessary; 

3. Twenty-six are trying to set 
up a minimum survival ration and 
working on other nutritional prob- 
lems, and 

4. Twenty-four are studying food 
acceptance to determine nationally- 
favored foods and methods of prep- 
aration as well as the physiological 
and psychological factors underly- 
ing appetite. 


Describing the new organization as 
one which will vitally effect the nu- 
tritional standards of the general 
population of the U.S. and the world, 
Col. Lawrence stressed the fact that 
“many people directly concerned with 
food and container research have 
seen for some time the necessity 
for an organization that could pro- 
vide a common meeting ground 
where industry, educational and re- 
search institutions and interested 
governmental agencies could join 
forces for the solution of many of 
our fundamental food and container 
problems. In this way, the best minds 
of both science and industry can be 
brought to bear on any problem pre- 
sented.” 

One striking feature of the associ- 
ates’ program is that of mutual co- 
operation on a purely voluntary basis, 
Col. Lawrence pointed out. The as- 
sociates furnishes a medium for de- 
creasing to a minimum the present 
lag in time between the occurrence 
of an actual scientific discovery and 
its incorporation into the packaged 
products the housewife finds on her 
merchant’s shelves. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Price Concessions Made on 


Potatoes Offered for Feed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through incen- 
tive prices, is intensifying its effort 
to move potato surpluses from Long 
Island and New Jersey into livestock 
feed use. Potatoes from these regions 
for livestock feeding are offered for 
sale on basis of 20¢ cwt. where lo- 
cated. When transportation is re- 
quired by common carriers the gov- 
ernment will reduce the base price 
to reflect some freight charges. 

For example, if the freight charge 
amounts to 19¢ cwt. the government 
will reduce its price per cwt. to l¢. 
In short, what USDA is doing is to 
equalize the cost to feeders at 20¢ 
cwt. where possible. However, offi- 
cials at the USDA fresh fruit and 
vegetable branch say that substan- 


tial shipments have moved in New 
England states where the freight 
cost to the buyer amounted to 39¢. 
In this instance the potatoes were 
sold for 1¢ a 100-lb. sack, and the 
buyer paid the freight charges. 

Substantial quantities of these 
surplus potatoes will be available for 
livestock feed as the production from 
these two states amounts to approxi- 
mately 29 million bushels or approxi- 
mately the total national demand for 
a month and one half. However, feed 
industry experts with USDA doubt 
that any very consequential amount 
of potatoes will be sold for feeding 
purposes. They cite the high water 
content, and even at the low price of 
20¢ cwt. it hardly compares with corn 
as a feed. 


BREAD {8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stocks of Soybeans July 1 
Total 40 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Soybeans stored 
in all positions both on and off farms 
amounted to 40 million bushels July 
1, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

These stocks include 6,250,000 bu. 
on farms and 3,500,000 bu. in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses and 
other establishments, as estimated 
by the Crop Reporting Board; about 
28,000,000 bushels in _ processing 
plants, as enumerated by the Bureau 
of the Census, and over 2,250,000 bu- 
shels reported as commercial stocks 
at terminals by the Production and 


Marketing Administration. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

Total stocks are about 10% higher 
than a year ago, but otherwise are 
less than for the same date in any 
of the five years of record, BAE 
states. 

Disappearance for the period April 
to July is indicated at over 60 mil- 
lion bushels of which 44 millions were 
crushed for oil, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Since Oct. 1, 
1946, when the total supply was esti- 
mated at 201 million bushels, the dis- 
appearance has amounted to 161 mil- 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS JULY 1, 1947, WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bushels) 





, July1 July 1 April 1 July 1 
Position . Reported by 1945 1946 1947 1947 
Ou WS osaaes ccs win ec cet ee Crop Reporting Board .. 7,598 6,802 24,966 6,266 
Int. M., E. and whses.* ...... Crop Reporting Board... 6,031 3,526 19,633 3,497 
Processing plants ........... Bureau of the Census.. 26,387 22,76 41,970 28,005 
TRPBOID Sikes deco cacoweeed Grain Branch, PMA .. 6,401 3,424 13,689 2,268 
Steel and wooden bins........ Commodity Credit Corp. 957 0 
Petal GR WOMUG oc ieciacicsvereckscs PSA. be. 46,874 36,505 100,258 40,026 
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lion bushels. Of this 135.5 million 
bushels were crushed for oil. This 
compared with a disappearance of 
163.5 million bushels for the same 
period a year ago of which only 195 
million were crushed. 

Stocks on July 1, readily accessible 
to processors, are larger than last 
year and for the remainder of the 
year should be sufficient to crush at 
a rate as high as for the period July 
1 to Oct. 1, 1946, but not at the high 
rate that has been maintained from 
Oct. 1, 1946, to July 1, 1947. 
STOCKS OF SOYBEANS IN INTERIOR 

MILLS, ELEVATORS AND WARE- 

HOUSES,* JULY 1, 1947, BY 
STATES, WITH COMPARISONS 
(thousand bushels) 








July1 Aprill July1 

State 1946 1947 1947 
SIUIPG. Vinee bb oibe phe vs 320 985 280 
te eee 290 1,449 122 
ES ae 1,443 10,031 1,308 
Michigan .......+.. 15 ee 18 
Minnesota .......... 43 611 168 
DOES kia.b «Ca a0 dose a 1,158 5,694 1,371 
BOOT se ec ces 68 bd 56 
ERNIE ee 19 47 14 
WEEE. 6.0'4.0.6.6'% 0.4 Wb 13 48 14 
North Carolina .... 5 28 1 
pT | eee 11 25 1 
Arkansas .......... 7 se 0 
Other states ....... 134 715 144 
|) 3,526 19,633 3,497 
*Excludes stocks in processing plants 


enumerated by the Bureau of the Census 
and commercial stocks at terminals report- 
ed by the Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

**Included in “Other States.’’ 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CANADIAN GRAIN STATIC 


WINNIPEG — The grain moving 
from the 1947 crop has not reached 
sufficient volume to reverse the trend 
of Canada’s grain visible supply, and 
rye is the only cereal to show an in- 
crease. Visible stocks of Canadian 
wheat in all positions August 14 
totaled 49,948,000 bu., compared 
with 53,670,000 the week previous, 
and 37,977,000 a year ago. Only 
about 18,000,000 bu. of the visible 
supply was located in elevators in 
western Canada. Stocks of wheat in 
Fort William and Port Arthur ter- 
minal elevators were less than 8, 
000,000 bu. 


BREAD IS ‘THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA AND MANUFACTURER 
MEET ON CORN PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON — General service 
requirements for farm corn drying 
equipment as agreed. upon by state 
and federal agricultural engineers are 
being released to manufacturers, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Aug. 15. At a meeting sched- 
uled to be held at Purdue University 
Aug. 26 the engineers and interested 
state officials will discuss these re- 
quirements with the manufacturers. 
Complete information about _ the 
standard requirements for farm corn 
driers will then be furnished to coun- 
ty agricultural agents and county 
committees. In the meantime the de- 
partment is assembling data on the 
location and availability of facilities 
for drying corn on a commercial basis. 

The coming meeting at Purdue is 4 
follow-up of the one held there Aug. 
4-8 to develop service requirements 
for corn driers. Engineers considered 
various types and sizes of machines 
as well as different methods of gen- 
erating heat. Types of driers adapted 
to gasoline motor or tractor power 
are also being considered because 
much of the farm-stored corn is not 
accessible to electric power. This 
work is being done as an emergency 
project using funds provided fo: the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

The serious lack of adequate equip 
ment for meeting the soft corn prob- 
lem that might develop this fal) was 
emphasized at the July 21 Corn Con- 
ditioning Conference in Chicago. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 




























‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 





no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
»Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











\ 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOE 
Established 1874 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR wus At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Short Corn Crop, 
High Price to 
Hike Wheat Feeding 


WASHINGTON — Wheat feeding 
from the 1947 crop very likely will 
be somewhat greater than from the 
1946 crop, although less than during 
some of the war years. The quan- 
tity of wheat fed is influenced con- 
siderably by the availability of feed 
grains and by the relation of wheat 
prices to feed grain prices, particu- 
larly corn, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says in a recent survey. 
With a record wheat crop and the 
smallest corn crop in recent years, 
wheat prices in 1947-48 probably will 
not be as high relative to corn prices 
as during the past several months. 

Wheat prices declined sharply with 
the start of the harvesting of the 
large 1947 crop. For the three weeks 
ended July 26 the price of wheat at 
Kansas City averaged llc bu. higher 
than the price of corn at Chicago. 
This compares with an average dif- 
ference for July of 18c during the 
past 10 years. Wheat is worth a 
little more a bushel than corn for 
feeding some classes of livestock, 
since it is 4 Ibs heavier and is higher 
in protein content. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PAMPHLET DESCRIBES 
ENTOLETER APPLICATIONS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Uses of the 
Entoleter centrifugal machine for the 
continuous destruction of all insect 
life in flour mills and food processing 
plants are described and pictured in 
a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Entoleter division of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co. 

The pamphlet also mentions addi- 
tional uses of the Entoleter centrif- 
ugal machine, incluuding its use as a 
scourer-aspirator, seed huller and 
continuous mixer. The piece of litera- 
ture also contains many pictures of 
typical installations and capacity and 
dimension specifications for the three 
different sizes of machines manufac- 
tured. 

The company invites inquiries re- 
garding the application of the cen- 
trifugal machine to food processing 
problems. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the company at P. O. Box 
904, New Haven 4, Conn. 
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W. B. BOSWORTH APPOINTED 
TO CHICAGO BOARD POST 


CHICAGO—William B. Bosworth 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the action 
being authorized by the board. of 
directors at a recent meeting. Mr. 
Bosworth first became connected with 
the exchange in 1930, when he was 
made assistant secretary, and since 
the death of the late Fred H. Clut- 
ton, he has served as acting secre- 
tary. He holds a degree of Ph.B., 
which he received in 1914 from the 
University of Chicago. 

Following a year spent with the 
War Department at Washington in 
1918-19, he became identified with 
the U.S. Treasury in Washington and 
in the field, where he remained un- 
til 1924, when he became assistant 


to the president of the People’s Trust » 
& Savings Bank,’--Chicago. He» ‘was : 


with the latter organization up to: 
the time that he accepted the ‘post of* 
assistant secretary; of the Chicago 
Board of Trade early in 1930. 
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She 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "%473-° 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








‘DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—__= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 

A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour wre. 
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Flour Milled from 1947 S. W. Wheat 
Reported Superior in Baking Quality 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying report on flour from the 
1947 southwestern wheat crop was 
prepared by William B. Bradley and 
Charles B. Faulstich after tests made 
in the laboratories of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. The re- 
port was sent to members of the 
AIB as a special bulletin. 


se 


Now that the harvest of 1947 
southwestern wheat crop has been 
completed, flour milled from this 
wheat and available to the baker 
may be considered fairly representa- 
tive of the crop. 

The laboratories of the American 
Institute of Baking have delayed giv- 
ing a report on the new crop wheat 
flour until such samples, representa- 
tive of the entire crop were obtain- 
able, for it is considered that in- 
formation obtained on the early ma- 
turing varieties is useful for only a 
short time and may be misleading 
when applied to the later maturing 
wheat from which most bread flour 
is produced. 

The over-all picture shows a crop 
which is superior in baking quality 
to last year’s. However, this is no 
guarantee that the first shipment of 
new crop flour may not prove a chal- 
lenge to the baker’s skill and knowl- 
edge. Like last year, the mills have 

. little or no carry-over, but are gen- 
erally making a clean break. Fortu- 
nate, as always, is the baker who has 
had foresight to provide sufficient 
old crop flour so that he can gradu- 
ally blend in new flour until he has 
made all necessary adjustments in 
formula and procedure to produce 
best quality bread from 100% new 
crop flour. More fortunate is the fact 


that flour from the 1947 crop is suf-- 


ficiently good so that last year’s de- 
bacle need not be repeated. 


Lower Protein Observed 


From samples thus. far received 

there has been found no significant 
change in ash content, though a sig- 
nificantly lower amount of protein 
has been observed. However, it should 
be emphasized that this protein ap- 
pears to be superior in quality to 
that of the flour milled from last 
year’s crop. The average protein con- 
tent of new crop samples, tested by 
these laboratories is 10.4%. The av- 
erage of a like number of samples 
of the 1946 crop is about 1% higher. 
This lower protein content must not 
be considered a criterion of the qual- 
ity of the flour. The quantity of pro- 
tein is of less significance to baking 
properties than is the quality of this 
protein. 
Though many of last year’s sam- 
\ples were insufficiently malted, a ma- 
\jority of the samples of the new 
‘crop flour so far received, have been 
‘properly malted at the mill. 

A definite decrease in absorption 
has been noted ranging between 2 
iand 4% less than the last of the 
‘flour from last year’s crop. Mixing 
\time,.as recorded by the Farinograph, 
shows a decrease of one to two min- 
utes. However, 4 proportionate de- 
crease-in mixing time has not been 
borne out by the baking tests con- 
ducted thus far, for the mixing time 
in -actual baking practice has been 
only slightly less than previously. 
The tolerance of the new flour to- 


ward mechanical abuse is somewhat 
better than last year’s. Fermentation 
time is running the same as that of 
the old crop. The makeup proper- 
ties are better than the old crop. 
The dough is pliable and machines 
well. 


Aging Desirable 

As is characteristic of a green flour, 
the new crop flour requires slightly 
more bromate in the form of yeast 
food. Increases up to .75% help elimi- 
nate the tendency of capping and 
ragged break and shred of some of 
the flours which are not sufficiently 
aged. If possible the baker, upon 
receiving a shipment of the new 
crop, should as usual store the flour 
at least two weeks and preferably 
longer before using. 

Except for the slight increase in 
yeast food as discussed previously, 
there is no indication for changes 
in the baker’s formula. However, we 
have observed that in some cases 
an increase in salt to 2.25% with 
proportionate increase in yeast, pro- 
duced somewhat better quality bread. 
There is no indication that. any 
change in oven conditions is neces- 
sary to obtain the best loaf from 
the new crop flour. 

It is the opinion of these labora- 
tories that the 1947 wheat crop pro- 
duces a superior loaf of bread as 
compared to the 1946 crop. The 
crumb appears to be more- silky, 
due to the good machining proper- 
ties. There is a noticeable improve- 
ment in the grain, having a finer 
cell wall structure. As the wheat 
and the flour produced from it ma- 
tures, even more pronounced superi- 


ority over last year’s crop should 
be noted. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. It is our opinion that the flour 
milled from the 1947 southwestern 
wheat crop is superior in baking 
quality to that milled last year, de- 
spite its lower protein content. 

2. The difficulties ex perienced 
thus far are due mainly to green 
flour rather than to any inherent 
weakness in the wheat. 

3. The only change in formula- 
tion required is slightly more mineral 
yeast food. 

4. There is a significant decrease 
in absorption of 2 to 4%. 
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AOM RESEARCH, EDUCATION 
GROUP MEETINGS CALLED 


CHICAGO—The research and edu- 
cation committees of the Association 
of Operative Millers will hold con- 
current meetings at the Bismarck 
Hotel Sept. 9 and 10. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is chairman of the 
research committee, and C. R. Veeck, 
production superintendent, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., is 
chairman of the newly organized edu- 
cation committee which was appoint- 
ed by Dewey Robbins, AOM president, 
to supervise the correspondence 
course in milling which was trans- 
ferred to the AOM by The North- 
western Miller and the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute last April. 

Many of the interests of the two 
committees are identical and the two 
chairmen believe that it will be ad- 
vantageous to hold concurrent ses- 
sions, with a joint session of the two 
groups planned for the last after- 








noon. 


Mr. Robbins, milling superintend- 
ent for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, will attend the meetings. 

Membership of the education com- 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
ee Aaa eat 
“oe Ge. eT EERE ee ee eee 35% A 31% 31% 
PO ER ee re ee 39% 30% 37 37% 
MOO, PDMS on oc cc cc cccccccccccnvis 991% 1 97 3K 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............e+5 39. 30 35% 35% 
PL: Aube i eh wiht eis Gebcs 6 0'6-04064 beblees Joes 4934 38% Wy 433% 
PE. SEES MIDE. 0 dnb o.0c.c dese ecacbeseeebe 7 31% 3% 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ..................... 203% 13% 15 144% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ......... 106%, 97 102 102 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 62 6542 63% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 195 185 195 191% 
Se SE EE ccc Ga he rc bke gedec cate cess 30 24 25% 2514 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc, ..........-... 19% 13% 17% 17% 
_ g 3 3SARA Ne Oaaa 13% 10 10%4 10% 
—— Feeds "Coc a SS 2. See poe 160 one 172 
ne: SU A i'w a'e Chava es o's Gada dcd moe 45% 3856 39% 3934 
General Mills, Sea Ghd aie Casa 6 O's ss 0 4-dts wk we 54% 43 50 49, 
General Mills, Inc., FR, SCR Ferry 131% 126% 12814 129% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 22 110 + oie 115 
oe a Te Ee are eee 112 951% cove 104% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .........,..- 9% 1% ese 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 43 341%4 38% 3814 
Co OM Ee CRASS ee ee ee eee 6534 4314 52 52 
Mewok: & Oo., $3.00 Pld. .....5...ccccvcccsh.s 103% 97% 1 103 
SOT EE IR ee ie oe 00 5 k's ope wapine 344% 27 31% 3056 
SIE © 5 Ws win 0-6 00 04 0% Cesc ccccccnadue 31% 15 25% 251% 
SOS oo bd oh BIASES wee co dbee 814 3044 35% 3414 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. .................5- 108 103% bees 1064 
Party Miakestes Oerp. ..'...5 00. ccc ccsucdee 3614 25 31 31 
Quaker — BS Sabb be icleK sb baeeleyshbeee tes 85 91 90 
ME BU, 9 dis bianeas v0 6 ob ole eas o'v> 170 155 15542 156% 
p= R= ha ae ee aaa 105% 102 105% «10434 
ts: RN: NE BME Bas ces ckeectic ove cceesee 11% 9% 105% 10% 
St. Regis Paper Oo.; Pld. ..5 1... ccc eete 98% 93% 96 95% 
i ER bb enks 9: 6:0's 6 0'C oiws ee aie’ 37% 26% 31% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.............. 102 97% 102 101 
oo, Ee i rate 49 3534 3914 391% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...................4.. 451% 32% 40 
United Biscuit of America ................... 2234 19% 21% 21% 
Wheto OCRGMMBOME OG. oie eke ce ec ccc cc esenes 49 35% 31% 48% 
Victor Chemical Co., Pfd. ................ 504. 104% 101 ites 103 
OR Sy ee er 13% 8% er 10 
Ward Oo.,. Warramte .......ccccccces 8% 3% 4%, 454 
. &§ Serer irre 19% il 12% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., 8 ee re 106% 98% 99% 9856 
Bid Asked 
+Standard Milling Co. ..................005: 13% 15 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., Pfid................... 38% 141 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd..:.... 113 117% 
RS HAE: <1 61160 60 won 6.5 66s oe cach are hes uct 11% 12% 
I NE SUED Oe a Vases onvce beelvctee ese os 103 103% 


*Chicago stock market. #Over counter. 
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mittee includes: Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min. 
neapolis; W. F. Keller, milling indus. 
try department, Kansas State Cj. 
lege, Manhattan; J. E. Anderson, gy. 
perintendent, Toomey’s Mills, Ney. 
castle, Wyo., and C. O. Spencer, gy. 
perintendent, General Mills, Inc., Buf. 
falo, in addition to Mr. Veeck. 

The research committee members 
are, in addition to Mr. Durham, Cay] 
W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chica. 
go; L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc, 
Houston, Texas; H. O. Olsby, Russell. 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill.; L.¢ 
Robinson, Colorado Mill & Elevator 
Co., Denver; George Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co, 
Winona, Minn.; R. O. Pence, depart. 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and Car] 
N. Arnold, National Milling Branch 
of the National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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Millers Cautioned 
About Erratic 
Millfeed Markets 


“Millfeed prices the past month or 
two are astoundingly high, when 
measured by the levels which have 
usually prevailed in other years.”’ says 
a recent issue of the Millers National 
Federation Hook-Up. “In fact, on sev- 
eral occasions during July the quota- 
tions were within a few dollars of 
the all-time record. However, when 
millfeed prices are measured by the 
current values on corn and _ other 
feeds they actually look to be pretty 
cheap. As long as corn remains 
around its present level, there is a 
good bit of reason for helieving that 
millfeeds will not sell a great deal 
below current prices. 

“Millers should not fail to note, 
however, that millfeed markets have 
been quite nervous ever since prices 
went above the $50 level at Missouri 
River points. One day the price goes 
up $3 and the next day it drops $2, 
and so on. While these variations are 
no more in proportion than were 25¢ 
or 50¢ advances or declines a few 
years ago, they represent so much 
added risk that the miller necessarily 
is obliged to employ a safety factor 
which would have been exorbitant in 
the past. The practice which was 
satisfactory in that respect before of 
during the war is simply not half- 
way adequate under present condi- 
tions. 

“Another thing not to forget is 
that some day millfeeds will fall 
clear out of bed, perhaps when least 
expected. For example, should ideal 
corn weather prevail throughout the 
next 60 days, we could have a decline 
of $10 a ton and maybe even $15 
$20. In 1937, a decline. of less that 
$10 in about 60 days put more re 
ink on mill ledgers than they had 
seen in a generation. The wise millet 
will therefore keep a good cushion 
against millfeed drops and watch his 
forward position on that commodity, 
as long as millfeed is selling at ab 
normal prices even though these ab 
normal prices seem amply justified by 
conditions.” 


M. W. FELL RESIGNS 
AS HUBBARD MANAGER 
AMBRIDGE, PA—M. W. Fell 
has resigned as vice president an 
general manager of the Ambridge 
plant of the Hubbard Milling ©: 
Mankato, Minn. 
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Land 
of 
Quality 
Wheat! 


HE finest hard win-_ 
ter wheats of the na- 


tion— preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
Phones: Local 4234 outlined on the map. That’s. where our line of country elevators is located 
LL.D. 34 ..- in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
“SL. D: 35 from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
L. D. 29 country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on deatigation, 
L. D. 3 official or good mill weights. Contact us for — on new crop wheats : 


SIMPSON - RomeIseR. EVANS GRAIN 0., SALINA, KANSAS 












j.M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


| MILWAUKEE, wis. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS rratony 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  °Maneuse SY 


MINNEAPOLIS- SOLUTE Meee 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milied by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 









“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








La Grange Mises ane 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have. 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA.GRANGE MILLS tino. 





of ‘Dependable Quality 


f Ou ‘Se caeent 
Waite Rye 
We Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL Mepitum Rye 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 


Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meprum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


FLOURS 


W heat Flours 


Rye Flours 
Mepium RYE Dark Rye 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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“Dependable’’ ~KING’S FLOURS 


POR NEARLY BALF A CENTURY are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


CERES Spring Patent . 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


RELIANCE High Gluten FLOUR than any other state 


in the Union. 


MONARCH First Clear MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


















































RED RIVER MILLING CO. Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota” 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
“Golden Loaf” gusyow | | The Wamego Milting Co. | | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §™ 20" 
haa sieeve ties Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour = 
ye ee Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
aca 0-7 aati HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE DAILY CAPACITY 38,900 SACKS 
SARE SAD. TR CONNECTIONS DESIRED og , 
w. B, LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
B. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, 4 Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT C ROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


Fs BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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The Late Frank C. P. Blodgett 


FRANK C. P. BLODGETT IS 
VICTIM OF HEART DISEASE 


Frank C. P. Blodgett, president of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis., died of heart disease on the 
morning of Aug. 26, aged 51 years. 
He had been associated with his fa- 
ther and with the enterprise bearing 
his father’s name through all his 
business life. 

Surviving are the widow, his fa- 
ther, his sons, William K. and Frank 
C. Blodgett, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Aring. 

Frank, junior, was a graduate of 
Northwestern University. After top- 
ping off his education with a course 
in Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, 
he went into the mill and had ex- 
perience successively in all depart- 
ments. During World War I he first 
served as a chemist in the Bureau 
of Mines at Washington, D. C. Later 
he entered the Navy, and. ultimately 
was commissioned as a lieutenant and 
assigned to duty as hydrogen officer 
in charge of a crew manufacturing 
hydrogen for the inflation of lighter 
than air craft. 
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RENOWN MILLS REPORTS 
VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


TORONTO — The Renown Mills, 
Lid. Calgary, Alta., formerly owned 
by Spillers Ltd., Eng., and idle for 
some time, has had a very successful 
year according to the first annual re- 
port dated May 31, 1947, issued by R. 
J, Pinchin, president. Net profit re- 
tained is $786,116.33 after having 
Provided $481,599.03 for income and 
excess profit taxes; $112,860.09 for 


—_—__________——_—_—————— 


JOHN E. NILSON JOINS 
BIPP STAFF 

CHICAGO—John E. Nilson has 
been appointed to the baking indus- 
try promotional program staff as ad- 
Vertising assistant to the director of 
Promotion, according to an announce- 
ment by S. T. Ramey, director of pro- 
motion, American Bakers Assn. Mr. 
Nilson has a wide range of experience 
in the food field, having served in the 
sales department of the National Tea 
Co., Chicago, and the Kraft Foods 
Co. He was recently a member of 
the creative staff of the Leo Burnett 
Co, Chicago advertising agency 
Where he worked on food, institu- 
tional and other consumer accounts. 
ng the war Mr. Nilson served as 
® public relations officer with the 

Eighth Air Force in England. 


6 Sa ES ENP OT TTE 











depreciation and $34,021.25 for inter- 
est on mortgages. 

During the year the company paid 
the balance owing on the purchase 
cost of its properties and retired all 
of its preference shares outstanding 
leaving $456,860 as working funds at 
the close of the year. A dividend of 
5%, totaling $13,013.70 was paid for 
the period in which the preference 
shares were outstanding. 

Mr. Pinchin states that it is the 
policy of the mill to cooperate with 
those within the Canadian milling 
group, as well as those in other sur- 
plus flour producing countries in an 
endeavor to distribute surplus pro- 
duction where it is most needed and 
where payment can be financed in 
some satisfactory manner and that 
their organization will be actuated by 
a determination to contribute its best 
effort to the economy in Canada. 
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BUFFALO ELEVATORS PLAN 
AN INCREASE IN CHARGES 


BUFFALO—Grain elevators in Buf- 
falo have notified their customers 
that charges for elevating grain will 
be increased from 1 to 1%c a bu., 
effective in September. 

Managers of the elevators have told 
the Buffalo District Freight Com- 
mittee of the increase and have ad- 
vised that it should be reflected in 
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the railroads’ ex-lake rates, which 
include both the rail grain shipping 
charge from Buffalo to the eastern 
seaboard and the elevating charges. 

The increase will widen the gap 
between the elevation charge in pri- 
vately owned Buffalo elevators and 
that in Oswego where most grain 
moves out over the state barge canal 
and is handled in a state-owned ele- 
vator. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
CANCEL ’47 CONVENTION 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The 1947 
convention of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn., scheduled for Nov. 23-25 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., has been can- 
celed due to the inability of the hotel 
to complete its remodeling program by 
that time, according to an announce- 
ment by P. G. Sayre, acting secretary 
of the association. 

The hotel has informed the associa- 
tion. that it will not be ready to ac- 
cept guests until March of next year. 
The association has been unable to 
schedule the 1947 convention else- 
where in the state, the announce- 
ment said. 

“The Greenbrier management has 
promised, however, to schedule our 
convention at White Sulphur Springs 
at the earliest possible and practical 
date next year,” Mr. Sayre said. 
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CORN, OATS PRICES FALL BACK 
ON RAIN REPORTS 


CHICAGO—Showers over much of 
the Corn Belt beginning Aug. 24-25 
broke the long drouth and heat wave 
which had cut 223 million bushels 
off of the coarse grain prospect be- 
tween Aug. 1 and 15. Observers dif- 
fered in their opinions as to the effect 
of rains on the final outturn of corn, 
but the break in the severe weather 
brought a wave of general selling 
Aug. 25 which depressed corn futures 
834¢ from the all-time high of $2.47 


registered by the September delivery 


here Aug. 22. On the same day Sep- 
tember oats hit an all-time high of 
$1.10, but this grain fell back 3%¢ 
on the break in corn. 








SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 
FROZEN AT 1% BY LAW 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man has signed a bill freezing the Se- 
cial Security tax at 1% each for em- 
ployers and employees until Jan. 1, 
1950. In addition, the new law pro- 
vides that the tax will be increased 
to 1%'% on Jan. 1, 1950, and to 2% 
on Jan. 1, 1952. Under the old law, 
the 1% rate would ‘have jumped to 
2%2% next Jan. 1 and to 3% on Jan. 





Union of Exchanges, Dealers’ Group 
in Educational Efforts Sug gested 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


(Editorial comment on page 27) 


WASHINGTON—The forthcoming 
sessions of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. convention at St. 
Louis in September have provoked one 
of the leaders in the grain industry 
to suggest that the time may be 
approaching for the commodity ex- 
changes to merge their educational 
efforts with those of the grain and 
feed dealers in an all-out drive to 
sell the commodity exchanges to the 
American people. Immediate reaction 
here to this suggestion has been fa- 
vorable inasmuch as the interests of 
the feed and grain dealers and coun- 
try elevators are common with those 
of the exchange groups. 

That the merging of these groups 
in a common cause is considered 
practical may be found in the in- 
creasing interest which has arisen 
from the educational efforts of Rob- 
ert C. Woodworth, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, who 
has been explaining to farm and trade 
groups the utility and functions of 
the commodity exchanges. ‘ 

As a result of Mr. Woodworth’s 
efforts, it has been revealed that ig- 
norance and lack of understanding of 
the functions of futures markets has 
been widespread and frequently com- 
plete. Even in persons like responsible 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency offi- 
cials, who were presumed to under- 
stand the utility of the commodity 
exchanges, almost total ignorance of 
the exchange operations exists. 


Standing Has Deteriorated 
Ever since the debacle of 1929, the 
standing of exchanges has deteriorat- 
ed and the net opinion of otherwise 
well informed persons seems to be 


that all exchanges are gambling hells 
per se. Not only does opinion exist 
in trade channels but samplings of 
opinion in college and university cir- 
cles reveal that graduates of leading 
institutions have no conception of 
the whys and wherefores of the com- 
modity futures market. 

Since the advent of the New Deal, 
political attacks on the exchanges 
have been popular and found ready 
support from the general public after 
the excesses on the stock exchanges 
during the 1920’s. This resulting un- 
favorable opinion had its concomi- 
tant results on public opinion regard- 
ing all exchanges. 

The harshly repressive though nec- 
essary effects of government controls 
at the close of and following the war 
through which virtually all private 
initiative in grain and commodity 
dealings was stifled, aroused the trade 
and exchanges to a realization of 
the low estate to which they had fall- 
en and brought about a counter- 
offensive from the trade along edu- 
cational lines. These efforts are hav- 
ing their effect, but now it appears 
to trade observers that it is time to 
consolidate the offense and push the 
initial advantage which has _ been 
gained. 

These gains represent the personal 
effort of trade spokesmen such as 
Mr. Woodworth and others and the 
work of the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades. 

Now it is seen as time to unite in 
a common cause whereby the inher- 
ent strength of union can be brought 
into play. ‘ 


Common Interest Cited 
In support of, this thesis it is point- 
ed out that the common interest of 
the commodity exchanges and the 
grain dealers and country elevators 


must be emphasized. A startling rev- 
elation is the fact that even the grain 
dealers and country elevators do not 
truly understand the community of in- 
terest between themselves and large 
commodity exchange groups. Even 
after many years of operation the 
utility of futures markets is still as 
obscure to many country dealers as 
a lost language. 

It is in this lack of understanding 
of the function of the futures mar- 
kets that this trade official sees the 
opportunity for the exchanges to 
merge their activities with those of the 
grain dealers and country elevators 
to educate them in the community 
of interest and in so doing promote 
an alliance of strength from which 
the commodity exchange story can be 
distributed to the farm producer and 
others who have never seen free mar- 
kets function since the onset of the 
New Deal philosophy in 1933. 

With the 80th Congress taking 
steps to organize a long range agricul- 
tural policy, it seems appropriate at 
this time that the exchange leaders 
and the grain trade and country ele- 
vator operators examine their as- 
pects of mutual interests and attempt 
to find a common ground for asso- 
ciation through which the advantage 
of the free enterprise system as ex- 
emplified by the commodity ex- 
changes and the futures market can 
be made a basic and integral part of 
any national long range agricultural 
program which may be approved by 
Congress. 

That such a step has occurred to 
this grain industry representative in- 
dicates that such a union of interests 
may easily become an important topic 
of informal discussion at the forth- 
coming gathering in St. Louis, where 
all the important country elevator 
interests and exchange advocates will 
be present. 
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NEW DIRECTORS—William Steinke (left), and Henry Kuehn (right), 
vice presidents and co-managers of King Midas Flour Mills were named 
directors of Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors recently. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president. 
and general manager, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Flour Mills Corp., and L. R. Shackel- 
ford, Virginia representative for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, were recent New York 
Produce Exchange visitors, intro- 
‘duced by C. C. Chinski, H. J. Green- 
bank & Co. 


Lewis H. Wall, president, and W. 
Murray Wilshire, division vice presi- 
dent, sales and advertising, bulk pre- 
mix division, Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
New York, are visiting the Spring- 
field, Ill., plant. Lewis Russell, vice 
president in charge of production at 
that plant, is returning home after 
a visit in New York. 

we 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
production division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, was in the East 
last week calling on the trade. J. W. 
Linden, sales director of the south- 
eastern states, bakery products de- 
partment, was calling on the Caro- 
linas’ trade and King P. Aitken, Jr., 
and J. E. Heman, sales directors, gro- 
cery products department, were in 
Indiana and Ohio. 

® 


L. A. Ritterhouse, secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the-grain de- 
partment of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, has returned from 
a vacation in the Colorado Rockies. 


Cc. C. Kelly,. president and general 
manager, and W. N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,*spent the week-end on 
their farms in western Kansas. 


Gordon H. Clark, division produc- 
tion manager at the International 
Milling Co.’s Buffalo plant, has ar- 
rived in Europe, where he will visit 
flour mills and millers in England and 
on the Continent, returning Nov. 1. 

* 

Virgil Artman, sales manager, and 
M. A. Greider, southern Oklahoma 
representative, Acme Flour Mills Co., 


Oklahoma City, recently visited the 
trade in the southeastern portion of 
the state, while Elmo Sleight, direc- 
tor of sales for the company, ac- 
companied Fred Skelton, Alexandria, 
La., on a_ business trip through 
Louisiana. Mr. Skelton is sales man- 
ager in the Louisiana territory. 


W. H. Williams, vice president and 
secretary of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and his family are motor- 
ing through the Pacific Northwest, 
their itinerary including a visit to 
Yellowstone Park. 


O. J. Zimmerman, superintendent 
of operations, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, is taking a vacation 
in the Colorado Rockies. 

* 


Quinton Edmunds, Model Milling 
Co., Jackson, Tenn., and Mrs. Ed- 
munds, are taking a brief vacation 
with relatives in Oklahoma City. 

& 

D. J. Russell, president of the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
is vacationing with his family at 
Lake Minnetonka. 

e 


Herbert L. French, flour distribu- 
tor, Indianapolis, Ind. called on 


OCCUPATION OFFICIAL MISSES 
ILL-FATED PLANE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Willard Ege- 
kvist, son of S. A. Egekvist of Ege- 
kvist Bakeries, Inc., and price con- 
trol and rationing chief for the oc- 
cupation forces in Japan, missed pos- 
sible death in the B17 crash which 
took the life of George Atcheson; 
economic adviser to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Mr. Egekvist was return- 
ing to Minneapolis to join the Ege- 
kvist company, and had been invited 
to ride with Mr. Atcheson, with 
whom he had worked in advising 
Americans on the Allied Control 
Council. He decided, on the more 
leisurely boat trip. 





Cleveland business associates re- 
cently. 


Charles Robert Worrall, son of 
Charles J. Worrall, Corn Products 
Sales Co., Atlanta, will be married 
Sept. 1 to Miss Barbara Kester Mon- 
tague, also of that city. Mr. Worrall 
is a student at Georgia Tech. 


R. C. Benner, office and credit man- 
ager, Atlanta branch, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned to that city after 
visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Benner, in Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Howard P. Jackson, southeastern 
division sales manager on industrial 
food products, Kraft Foods Co., At- 
lanta office, attended a Kraft sales 
conference in Chicago and Galena, 
Tll., recently. While there Mr. Jack- 
son visited several Kraft plants where 
milk and other industrial food prod- 
ucts are processed. 

e 

Milton J. Buhler, Memphis, Tenn., 
treasurer and southern sales office 
manager, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 


was in Atlanta recently visiting 
Frank B. Archer, flour and feed 
broker. 

& 


Lee Turner, feed sales manager of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, 
Utah, is on two weeks’ vacation, visit- 
ing Bryce Canyon, Zion National Park 
and other scenic spots in southern 
Utah and Colorado. 

* 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products department, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Leath- 
erock are vacationing at their cot- 
tage in Colorado. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. L. GREWE WINS TROPHY 
AT CHICAGO GOLF MEET 


CHICAGO—W. L. Grewe, Inter- 
national Milling Co., won the presi- 
dent’s trophy at the second 1947 golf 
tournament of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago held Aug. 14 at the Medinah 
Country Club. 4 

The door prize awards went to 
Lou Freeman, food broker; Charles 
D. Grennan, Jersey Farm Baking Co.; 
Sherman Applebaum, Sherman Food 
Specialty Co., and George Berst, 
guest of Charles W. Pratt, Edson & 
Pratt, Inc. 

The blind bogey was shared by 
William Kellman, guest of Joe Fagan 
of the National Milling Co.; Sam K. 
Nutter, Bakers Review; George J. 
Sim] of the George J. Sim] Co.; George 
Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., and Henry 
Brownstein, guest of Lew Waldron, 
Columbia Chemical Co. 

“Lotsa Sugar’ was won by C. J. 
Burny of Burny Bros., Inc.; H. Gran- 
zin, guest of Willard Geller, the John 
R. Thompson Co.; A. M. Gaskill, Elgin 
Foods, Elgin, Ill., and E. W. Jeffress, 
Food Materials Corp. 

The following members and guests 
won golf prizes: 

C. W. Pratt, Edson & Pratt, Inc.; 
R. Livingston, Jane Livingston Bak- 
ing Co.; N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co.; George J. Siml, George 
J. Siml Co.; C. E. Sowles, National 
Yeast Corp.; R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels-Vaughan; Harry Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; Richard 
Everix, Everix Cake Shoppe, Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; J. H. Debs, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co.; Don Kelly, Rod- 
ney Milling Co.; G. Van Pattan, guest 
of Guy Burns, Jr., the Bryo Co.; S. J. 








Joss, Elgin Foods; William Foster, 


Bowman Dairy Co.; R. Swartwout, 
Bakers’ Helper; George May, Purity 
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Baking Co., Bloomington, II]; Babe 
Kelly, guest of Don Kelly; W. 1, 
Grewe, International Milling Co.; ¢ 
Grennan, Jersey Farm Baking (Co, 
A. C. Hayden, guest of Richard Eve. 
rix; Hunter Brown, Chapman @ 
Smith Co.; E. Beahan, guest of J, p. 
Keegan, Standard Brands, Inc.; 4. 
Stoegbauer, the Marathon Corp, 
Henry Bolling, guest of J. P. Keegan, 
and W. J. McNamara, guest of E. W, 
Jeffress, Food Materials Corp. 

The horseshoe tournament was won 
by Ward Miller, Sheridan Flour Mills, 
and Al Beaver, the Humko Co. 

Among the nonparticipant 
winners were: 

Tom Dillon, Ekco Products (Co, 
Victor Marx, American Dry Milk Ip. 
stitute; Tom Teeling, guest of Jim 
Mothersead, Wilson & Co.; Arch Gas- 
kill, Elgin Foods, Inc.; Jack Morrill, 


prize 


Union Machinery Co., Joliet, I'1.; A, 
J. Bamford, Jr., guest of Russell 
Obright, Bakers . Weekly; Stanley 


Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc.; Joe 
Fagan of the National Millin:: Co, 
John W. Ream, guest of James Hen- 
derson, Wagner Baking Corp.; How- 
ard Whitney, Rapinwax Pape: Co, 
Jule Burny, Sr., Burny Bros.; ariel 
Crawley, Wolf Flour Cartage Co, 
and Frank Korinek, guest of George 
E. Korinek, Frank Korinek & (Co. 

The entertainment committee of the 
club, headed by E. J. Sperry, E. J. 
Sperry Industrial Publications, has 
announced plans for a special mem- 
bers’ tournament Sept. 23 at the 
Rolling Green Country Club, Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. This tournament will 
be for members only and will be lim- 
ited to 140 persons. 





John Crosby 


80TH BIRTHDAY — At a party 
celebrate his 80th birthday Aug. 2 
John Crosby, director, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was honored by 
more than 200 friends, associat«s and 
civic leaders. Mr. Crosby is the oldest 
living director of the company, and 
is a member of the family associated 
with the original Washburn Crosby 
Co. He was once an alderman, pres 
dent of the city council, practicing 4 
torney and founder of three of S:inne 
apolis’ private schools. In 191° Mr. 
Crosby became president of ‘Vash 
burn Crosby, from 1925 to 1928 he 
was chairman of the board of direc 
tors, and became a director of Gener 
al Mills after the merger of the tw? 
companies. He came to Minneapolis 
from the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing in Wilmington, Del., and flew 
back to his summer home in Vermont 
the next day. 
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SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
NAMES TWO COMMITTEES 


WASHINGTON—Two committees 
have been named by W. Averill Har- 
riman, secretary of commerce, to as- 
sist in the administration of the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947 under 
which the government obtains its 

allocation authority over 
grain, flour and other commodities. 

The secretary of commerce has the 
responsibility for the administration 
of that law, and he is required to 
report to Congress through the chief 
executive quarterly. The first quar- 
terly report is due Oct. 16, 1947. 

The first of the two committees 
will consist of representatives of the 
State Department, the national mili- 
tary establishment, the Department of 
the Interior, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

David Bruce, assistant secretary 
of commerce, will serve as chairman 
of that group. The other committee, 
which is known as the review com- 
mittee, is expected to do the spade 
work. It will include representatives 
from the same agencies as on the 
first committee plus a representa- 
tive from the national housing agency. 


——--SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO HONOR J. C. MOHLER 
WITH ARTIST’S PORTRAIT 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — In recogni- 
tion of the eminent role in Kansas 
agriculture played by J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture during the 56 years of 
his connection with the department, 
arrangements are in progress for an 
oil painting to be made of’ Mr. 
Mohler. 

The painting, to cost about $1,700, 
will be paid for by individual con- 
tributions of $1, $2 and. $3, which are 
being solicited by Perry H. Lambert, 
chairman of the J. C. Mohler Portrait 
Committee, State House, Topeka. 

The portrait is to be painted by 
Othmar Hoffler, Chicago artist. Un- 
veiling will be at the board’s annual 
meeting in January and the portrait 
will take its place with the portraits 
of former secretaries in the secre- 
tary’s office. Friends of Mr.. Mohler 
Wishing to contribute to the portrait 
fund may send contributions to Mr. 
Lambert. 


———— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRE-MIX REPRESENTATIVE 
APPOINTED BY PILLSBURY 


NEW YORK — Lt. Col. Emory P. 
Hastings of the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps has been appointed ter- 
ritory representative of Pillsbury 
Mills pre-mix division for northern 
California with headquarters at San 
Francisco, it has been announced by 
Lewis B. Wall, division president. 

Lt. Col. Hastings, soon to be retired 
from the army after 24 years of serv- 
ice, will have full responsibility for 
the sale and distribution of the Pills- 
bury pre-mix division’s products in 
northern California. Attached to the 
Quartermaster Corps during his en- 
tire stay with the army, he was en- 
gaged mostly in procurement, stor- 
age and distribution of foodstuffs. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
SETS NEW CROP PRICES 


WINNIPEG — The fixed minimum 
carlot prices for new crop wheat that 
have been established by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board in accordance with 
the provisions of the Wheat Board 


















Act, 1945, as amended, were an- 
nounced last week. 

The following table shows the 
prices in carload lots, basis in-store 
Fort William, Port Arthur or Van- 
couver, for the crop year 1947-48: 


Straight 

grade Tough Smutty 
a Fp Se $1.35 $1.32 $1.25 
No. 1 Northern 1.35 1.32 1.25 
No, 2 Northern 1.32 1.29 1.22 
No. 3 Northern .... 1.30 1.27 1.20 
No. 4 Northern .... 1.25 1,22 1,18 
No. 5 Wheat ...... 1.22 1.19 1.15 
No. 6 Wheat ...... 1.18 1.15 1.11 
Feed Wheat ....... 1.16 1.13 1.09 
No. 4 Special ..... 1.25 1.22 1.18 
No. 5 Special ..... 1.22 1.19 1.15 
No. 6 Special ..... 1.18 1.15 1.11 

No. 1 CW Amber 
SEPTAER.. nk 5 d-0:00.0%,0 1.35 1.32 1.25 

No. 2 CW Amber 
Dereee.. 624545. veces - 238 1.29 1.22 

No. 3 CW Amber 
DPR he eles ese 1.30 1.27 1.20 
No. 1 CW Garnet... 1.30 1.27 1.22 
No. 2 CW Garnet... 1.28 1.25 1.20 
No. 3 CW Garnet... 1.26 1,23 1.18 

No. 1 Alberta Red 

WIR Scbevees css 1.35 1.32 1.25 
No. 2 Alberta Winter 1.34 1.31 1.24 
No. 3 Alberta Winter 1.31 1.28 1.21, 
No. 1 Mixed Wheat. 1.23 1.20 1.16 
No. 2 Mixed Wheat. 1.18 1.15 1.11 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. FLOUR RECEIPTS DROP 


NEW YORK—Receipts of flour in 
the Port of New York for the week 
ending Aug. 22, as reported by rail- 
roads serving the area, were 271,787 
sacks for export and 84,705 sacks for 
domestic use, compared with 357,588 
sacks and 119,580 sacks a year ago. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


family 
top patent 

high gluten 
short 
standard 
straight 

first clear 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


family 


standar 
straigh 
first cl 


family 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter family 


short patent 


GQ wee 
t .... 
ear 


Soft winter short patent 


Soft winter straight 


Soft winter first c 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


lear . 


Ontario exports§ 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo 

$7.20@7.25 $...@7.05 $...@... $...@... $...@7.45 

Seite need 6.25@6.40 ...@... we ae er eee, leer 
Leesa ey Oe 6.55 @6.65 Mb gie <ietees -»@7.15 
---@... 6.20@6.30 ova 40% -»@7.35 ie ee 

6.15@6.60 6.10@6.20 + ae «+» @7.15 - @6.65 

Pry pay @. S oe «++ @7.00 ee 

5.90@6.40 5.70@5.80 rs eR -..-@6.40 -» @6.35 

eer ee nes bee @. 5.85@6.55 ..@6.75 -+-@7.4 
baceines 5.80@5.95 ey tees 5.80@5.85 ...@6.20 ...@... 
ade hettie ents @Pnocs eee es 5.65@5.75 -.-@6.00 --@6.00 
Reed bigs 5.25@5.30 ee 4.95 @5.05 --@6.00 -- @5.80 
trian pe A wots 2 Px Bee ...@6.40 Bice. 
Ee 6.50 @7.05 --@. 6.40@6.55 ...@... - @5.95 
eT 5.72 @6.80 -@. at TA ee ee scMvess 
plane stn Te eF +e « 5.65 @5.75 -»-@5.70 -- @5.65 
prkacds 5.15 @6.06 Y JOT Se -.-@65.10 
6.95 @7.35 ++» @7.30 y. Sor oe @7.25 --@7.50 

5.35@6.05 6.00@6.30 So --@5.25 --@5.60 

team Ae 6.10@6.15 ...@6.15 + ee .--@6.35 ...@6.41 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$...@7.55 $7.45@7.65 $...@... $...@7.50 $...@... 

een eure 6.80@7.60 7.45@7.55 7.25@8.05 --@7.35 7.10@7.65 
~+-@... 6.90@7.00 6.90@7.05 Fe ier a ee 

6.40@6.90 6.80@6.90 6.80@6.95 -@6.75 6.80@6.95 

6.20@6.50 6.45@6.55 6.40@6.55 ..-@6.30 6.10@6.25 

isien sxe re aah ee Ges a FO nb -.--@6.40 6.65@7.60 
SRE 6.30@6.45 6.25@6.35 6.25@6.35 --@... 6.10@6.40 
tak eee 6.10@6.25 6.10@6.20 6.10@6.20 -@6.00 5.90@6.20 
Sida Beare ste > os ae aera te .-.-@5.50 5.55@6.05 
rei ey airs um: 7.45 @7.55 ..@7.00 6.80@7.90 
SS FI a ee a Bee -+-@ ...@6.60 aot bes 
Rag Tin ee 5.95 @6.20 3 eee @. er. fk eee Boe 
aeiiew es 5 AM ans ee = ,»--@5.45 5.25@6.00 
7.60@7.80 7.50@7.65 -@. 7.10@7.50 17.70@7.90 

ve, fae we, Jee .@ -+.@6.00 4.70@5.90 

Sah o 0¥-e «+ -@6.62 . syn -@ --@6.67 a 
Seattle 5S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
cM ats Bice aos Spring top patent].. $...@5.05 ...@65.30 
os. er. aie Spring second patent{ 4.30@4.40 4.60@4.80 
ee oS ee Spring first clear{ Pes Ae Ce 
-@. sre Spring exports§ .... ...@12.28 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.70 oo@ cee 


cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


Domestic trade continues good, with 
mills operating to capacity. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 204,545 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. dropped to 3,974,636 
sacks, compared with 3,644,085 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,689,427 and three years ago 3,226,- 
255. Flour production increased 13,- 
302 sacks in the Northwest over last 
week. Production decreased 72,203 
sacks in the Southwest, 21,193 at 
Buffalo, 33,693 in the Central and 
Southeast area and 90,758 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


DEATHS 


William J. Gathof, 58, Louisville 
flour broker for 35 years, died Aug. 
17 at his home. He had been in poor 
health for several years. Mr. Gathof 
started in the flour business as a 
salesman for the late John Jones, 
who was at that time a dealer in bak- 
ery flours in the Falls Cities district. 
He is survived by his widow, Stella, 
and two sons. 











Richard Emil Krug, 70, vice presi- 
dent and connected with the Stafford 
County Flour Mills Co., Hudson, Kan- 
sas, for 42 years, died Aug. 17 after 
a short illness. Born in Germany, Mr. 
Krug came to Hudson 65 years ago. 
He is survived by his widow, Ida, 
three daughters, and his brother Wil- 
liam Krug, the present head of the 
mill. 


Clarence E. Weber, general district 
manager for the St. Louis branch of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
died recently in Columbus, Ohio. 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Minneapolis 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour . midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 


Chicago 


Fisica 


@58.00 
esas 


64.00 @ 65.00 


79.50 @80.00 
Buffalo 


$60.50@61.50 


66.00 @67.00 


78.00@79.00 
79.00 @80.00 
Spring bran 


$00 


@ 56.00 
. eee 
DP vses 


62.50 @63.00 


@70.00 


77.00 @ 80.00 
Philadelphia 
$66.00 @67.00 


73.00 @74.00 


84.00 @ 85.00 


-» $....@30.25 


oes @26.75 poe 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Kansas City 
A ee 
54.00@54.50 
ooo VAs b6% 
64.00 @64.50 
--@.. 


$....@31.25 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 16, and corresponding date of 




















@ year ago: r—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats——, -—-Rye—,_ --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
TIAITIMROTO” 6s occas 4,802 2,727 890 273 15° 1,064 33 17 69 160 
TOOMEOM cece te ccicns 12 11 32 a8 ate es es Ant és o 
pe ice ei 3,161 1,563 170 963 621 1,780 11 88 441 
EUG ba seetsesve 607 579 oe .> “T) 170 +% as os ee 
CREGREG. ois ec ecees 5,560 4,502 2,426 4,612 3,102 3,483 66 103 224 106 
tT ee 1,519 2,264 3 7 659 690 41 wa 353 253 
VOrt Worth ....cccees 13,187 9,500 82 91 719 555 <4 6 26 10 
eee ee 1,222 847 ah in 15 a Sa ‘% vs 
Hutchinson .......... 12,429 8,264 om os “2 oh os a4 6 
Indianapolis ......... 2,298 1,981 505 1,103 104 328 69 +o es on 
Kansas City ......... 35,149 16,929 391 388 682 189 49 26 197 292 
Milwaukee ........°.. 518 965 277 245 74 140 2 -- 1,660 1,798 
Minneapolis .......... 545 816 §12 202 660 554 555 155 2,111 3,285 
New Orleans ......... 900 169 70 21 58 131 ee ah és 5 
New York ..... ee bawe 119 36 5 11 6 21 AF 2 8% ie 
OMOARA 2. ccsicccccees 9,477 4,601 823 1,495 328 232 63 32 117 234 
POOPIR: 0 vw cb vvecccccss e's os 663 229 40 167 vie — 40 19 
Philadelphia ......... 3,137 1,611 179 298 2 760 2 25 23 2 
Sious City ....ssecees 188 413 61 269 146 66 15 ~ 57 13 
Bey JOBEPN ogc cic nccas 3,234 2,314 710 256 1,185 258 2 109 45 
Bt, Bouin oo iiss weve 7,635 3,721 306 1,117 712 822 3 1 16 33 
WICRIER «ccc cvivsscess 8,792 6,268 ie és 49 27 1 2 
pv | CREE TE OL 523 898 a we 253 ‘3s ¥: 
OOBRL Lidevces evdsns 411 os rye 
DORIS oc ivsecwess 117,428 70,979 8,125 11,580 9,430 11,537 911 367 5,091 6,678 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT DURUM 
-—Minneapolis—, - -Chicag ~——Kansas City, Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
Aug. 18 240% 237% 233% 241% 239% 235% 215% 230% 230% 225% 237% 
Aug. 19 240 236% 231% 241% 239% 234% 215 230% 230 225% 237 
Aug. 20 240% 237% 232% 242% 241 236% 217 231% 231% 226% 237% 
Aug. 21 245% 239 234% 245 242% 239 219% 233% 233% 229% 239% 
Aug. 22 243% 240% 237 247 245 241% 220% 235% 235% 231% =.240% 
Aug. 23 .... 343 239% 236% 246% 244% 240% 220% 235 235% 231% 240 
7--BARLEY— -——-CORN—, r+ RYE ATS————_.. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 18 ..158 -ee» 238% 221% 278% 262 238% 237% 106% 104% 102% 100% 
Aug. 19 ..158 235% 216% 288% 272 248%, 247% 105% 103% 101% 98% 
Aug. 20 158 240 221% 298% 282 256 255% 107% 105% 102% 100% 
Aug. 21 158 241% 224% 308% 292 257% 256% 108 106% 103% 101% 
Aug. 22 ..168 244% 227% 318% 302 262% 260 109 107% 106 102% 
Aug. 23 168 246% 230 323 301 255% 2563 109% 107% 106% 102% 
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WINNIPEG—Meeting for the first 
time outside of Washington, the ce- 
reals committee of the International 
Emergency Food Council, in a two- 
day session here last week, appar- 
ently had little in the way of opti- 
mism to offer to the deficient food 
countries for the next eight months. 
While the sessions were held in pri- 
vate, this outlook appeared to be 
general among the various represen- 
tatives who were interviewed. 

Representatives from almost 30 na- 
tions attended, with George MclIvor, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat 
Board and head of the IEFC cereals 
committee, presiding. It was one of 
the regular monthly meetings at 
which the world position regarding 
cereals is reviewed and an attempt 
made to suggest the allocation of sup- 
plies, particularly of scarce cereals. 

The problem facing the commit- 
tee at the session in Winnipeg Aug. 
18 and 19 was particularly trying 
in view of the deficiency in cereal 
supplies when compared with pros- 
pects a few months ago. The US. 
all-time bumper wheat crop this year 
is offset by the deterioration of the 
Canadian crop and_ disappointing 
prospects in European countries. 


Rationing to Continue 


Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, general sec- 
retary of the IEFC said, “One of the 
most helpful and stimulating things 
that could happen today would be the 
announcement that bread rationing 
would end in European and other 
countries. That would bring more 
help to the world than anything else, 
but,” he continued, “I see no hope 
of lifting bread rationing, for this 
year at least, and the future situa- 
tion will of course depend on future 
crops.” 

Commenting on the unfavorable 
crop prospects, Dr. FitzGerald said, 
“If your Canadian crop prospects 
had held up, it certainly would have 
eased the whole situation very ma- 
terially.” 

James McAnsh, representing the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, as the direc- 
tor of the cereals section and eco- 
nomic and statistical branch, said 
the committee can only make rec- 
ommendations, as ultimate sovereign- 
ty rests with the various member 
governments of the IEFC. He indi- 
cated, however, that the various gov- 
ernments usually endeavor to follow 
the recommendations of the council. 

The Chinese member of the com- 
mittee, Chen Chia-Mai, stated that 
China was far short of cereals, with 
the rye crop in that country particu- 
larly bad this year. He estimated 
that China would have to import at 
least 800,000 tons of rice and wheat 
this year. War devastation cut Chi- 
na’s rice production to a very low 
level, and the present bad floods 
in south China have aggravated the 
situation. 

Indian Situation 


India’s delegate and food advisor 
at Washington, N. G. Abhyankar, 
referred to the situation in his coun- 
try as “desperate.” He expressed the 
belief that India’s food situation was 
such that the country would have 
no more than three weeks’ supplies 
of food cereals left by the beginning 
of September. He described the crisis 
as the worst in five years. Pakistan 
is self-supporting, he said, but In- 
dia had suffered food shortages 


through continuous bad weather and 
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IEFC Delegates Express Little 
Optimism Over Food Situation 


untimely monsoons. He expressed the 
hope that exporting countries could 
furnish India with necessary sup- 
plies of cereal grains. 

The representatives of European 
countries told of the crop failures 
in that part of the world and that 
all would need supplies of cereals. 
Reserves are down to a minimum, 
and in all countries, the prospective 
yields were well below the ten-year 
average. 

One of the French delegates said 
that in his country the bread ration 
is very low, which strikes hard at 
the French larder. Frenchmen in 
normal times were always big bread 
eaters, he said. Belgium has the third 
lowest bread ration of all Europe, 
its representative, A. D. Jacxsens, 
said. S. Nyblad of the Swedish Food 
Commission, said his country would 
have to import wheat and rye this 
year. The same applied to other Eu- 
ropean countries. 


Relief Sought 


W. A. Horrocks, Cereals Commit- 
tee member for South Africa, said 


that that country had a short crop 
this year. They have been eating 
whole wheat bread in that country, 
expecting each year to get relief. 
So far none has been forthcoming. 
C. M. Cinta of Mexico City, stressed 
the need for an increased wheat al- 
location to Mexico, as his country 
only produced about one third of 
its requirements. 


Great Britain’s representative, R. 
A. Furness, said that while Britain 
is suffering from the effects of a 
severe winter and widespread floods, 
the situation is not as bad as it 
might have been. However, the yield 
of cereal grains will be less than 
last year. British production nor- 
mally serves about 15% of the home 
market, he pointed out. 

The delegates were guests of Ca- 
nadian Cooperative Wheat Producers 
at a luncheon Aug. 18 and were 


‘guests of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 


change at a luncheon. the following 
day. On the evening of Aug. 18 the 
group was entertained by the pro- 
vincial government. 

Most committee members left by 
train Aug.-19 to visit the various 
terminal elevators at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, prior to returning 
to their headquarters in Ottawa, 
Washington and New York. 





IEFC CONFERENCE—Attending the two-day session of the cereals com- 
mittee of the International Emergency Food Council in Winnipeg last 
week were Charles C. Boxer, Canadian Wheat Board representative at 
Washington; James McAnsh, director of the cereal section, economic and 
statistical branch of the Food and Agriculture Organization, and Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, secretary-general of the IEFC. Mr. McAnsh, until 1936, 
was the Winnipeg correspondent for The Northwestern Miller. 





Third Session of FAO Council 


Begins Conference at Geneva 


WASHINGTON—The third session 
of the conference of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations got under way at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Aug. 25. It is expected 
to last about two and one half weeks, 
during which time the group will re- 
view the world food situation and dis- 
cuss national programs relating to 
food, agriculture, forestry and fish- 
eries. 

The U.S. delegation is as follows: 

Member: Norris E. Dodd, undersec- 
retary of agriculture. 

Alternate members: Leslie A. 
Wheeler, director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department 


of Agriculture, and William A. Jump, 
director, - Office of ‘Budget and 
Finance, Department of Agriculture. 

Congressional advisers: Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.), Sen. Milton R. 
Young (R., N. D.), Rep. Reid F. Mur- 
ray (R., Wis), and Rep. Orville Zim- 
merman (D., Mo.). 

Advisers: Andrew W. Anderson, 
chief, Division of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior; Homer L. 
Brinkley, National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives; Edward G. Cale, as- 
sociate chief, Division of International 
Resources, Department of State; 
Mrs. Ursula Duffus, Division of In- 
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HEAVY WHEAT MOVEMENT 
FILLING ELEVATORS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Hutch- 
inson terminal elevators can .handle 
approximately 1 million bushels more 
wheat. Receipts here continue heavy 
as farmers embrace every oppor- 
tunity to clear ground-stored grain, 
A considerable volume remains in the 
open, nearly all in the Santa Fe rail- 
road territory. The railroad has prom- 
ised more cars and many growers 
continue to employ trucks where they 
can find bin space within 150 miles, 
Most Hutchinson terminals are poor- 
ly equipped to handle truck deliy- 
eries and have not encouraged them. 





ternational Organization Affairs, De- 
partment of State; Foster F. Flliott, 
associate chief, Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture; Albert S. Goss, master, the 
National Grange; Helen Hall, chair- 
man, National Association of Con- 
sumers, and director, Henry Street 
Settlement, New York; Edward P. 
Hollander, chief, labor economics 
staff, Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor; Charles E. Jack- 
son, general manager, Nationa! Fish- 
eries Institute; Edward I. Kotok, as- 
sistant chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; William V. Lam- 
bert, administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, Department 
of Agriculture; Pierre Landry, Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Assn.; Charles E. 
Lund, chief, foodstuffs division, Office 
of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce; W. Raymond Ogg, di- 
rector, Washington office, American 
Farm Bureau Bederation, and James 
G. Patton, president, National Farm- 
ers Union. 

Technical secretary: Duncan Wall, 
special assistant to director, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Executive secretary: Henry F. 
Nichol, Division of Internationa! Con- 
ferences, Department of State. 

This year’s conference is expected 
to be the most important FA‘ con- 
ference to date from the standpoint 
of world food and agricultural policy, 
the state department announcement 
said. Whereas, the first two confer- 
ences held at Quebec and Copenhagen 
were primarily organizational in char- 
acter, the forthcoming conference 
will deal particularly with long term 
measures that FAO member govern- 
ments may take to increase food sup- 
plies and improve rural con:itions 
throughout the world. 

On the agenda will be a review of 
the world food situation and a ‘iscus- 
sion of national programs relating to 
food, agriculture, forestry an‘ fish- 
eries. Another item will be the «iscus- 
sion of the report of the FA© pre- 
paratory commission, which recom- 
mends the establishment of a council 
of the FAO consisting of 18 member 
governments to keep abreast of world 
food problems throughout the yeal. 
The conference will also consider 
applications for membership from 
Austria, Finland and Siam ani will 
make decisions on questions re!ating 
to the program and budget « the 
FAO and relations between the FAO 
and other United Nations Agencies. 

The FAO; provided for in the final 
act of the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture at Hol 
Springs, Va., in June, 1943, came into 
existence in October, 1945. The pur 
pose of the organization is to raise 
the levels of nutrition standards In 
the world, and to improve efficiency 
of production and distribution. 
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¢ LESLIE LOWES DIES 
“SUDDENLY IN CANADA 


NEW YORK—C. Leslie Lowes, 
president of General Baking Co., from 
1925 until his retirement in 1940, 
died suddenly at his summer home at 
Lake Simcoe, Port Bolster, Ont., Aug. 
95. He was 67 years old. 


Mr. Lowes entered the baking 
pusiness at the age of 15 in Sun- 
derland, Ont., and entered the USS. 
in 1905 to continue in the business 
here. He was with the General Bak- 

Co. when it was founded in 
1911 and baked the first loaf of 
“Bond” bread in July, 1915, at the 
company plant in Rochester, N. Y. 
Soon after this he became the super- 
intendent of production and advanced 
rapidly in the firm until his election 
to the presidency in 1925. 


Mr. Lowes was a resident of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. He is survived by 
two daughters, a sister and seven 
grandchildren. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. KERN APPOINTED 
SNELL SALES MANAGER 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — John H. 
Kern, formerly with the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed sales 
manager of Frank H. Snell & Co., 
Houston, the company revealed this 
week. 

Mr. Kern assumed his new duties 
last week, coming to Houston from 
Kansas City, where he was manager 
of Staley’s feed division district office. 
While in Kansas City Mr. Kern had 
charge of sales of soybean meal and 
corn feeds in a five-state area. Frank 
H, Snell & Co. deal in grain, feed 
ingredients and blackstrap molasses. 


. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILIPPINE AND LATIN 
EXPORTS 683,066 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Export shipments 
of flour to Latin America and the 
Philippines during July by members 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn., 
total 683,066 sacks, as follows: 














Sacks 

BPULWEO cakes ev eeveeecta 14,349 
oT oot ae ee 166,103 
SIG east sive ge stew ees seer 
Colombia 8,544 
Costa Rica .. vee 5,000 
3 ee eee ee 275,359 
Dominican Republic ...... 10,310 
MU QM ring es csi oes laviee 3,400 
Se CUEMIOE Sie cecs cesc dane 7,012 
BOCES 0, 5 o's os0's ore cis ace’s 13,250 
Meath oii. ass 16,058 
Honduras .... 2,500 
exico 15,000 
ORM es. Sino so siete 0% 3,075 
MNGMMMN Rare och exis v bs vais is 22,210 
OOTY ae Sas save ves cee 35,000 
SCH MMMNLS LG's yis4s casceses 55,996 
Philippine Islands ..:..... 29,899 
TOMMBERUENS 650 v5.08 oe Oe are 5 2 683,066 


Gee 





Higher Wheat 


(Continued from page 9) 


Cate to this observer that the full de- 
Mand impact will fall on the wheat 
Crop this year. Unusually heavy feed- 
ing of wheat to animals is expected 
in the deficit corn areas of the North- 
West and Northeast, but estimates 
of the amount of wheat which will 
be fed are nothing more than guesses 
at this time. Some predictions run 
a8 high as 350 million bushels wheat 
for feed, but more careful observers 
believe that feed wheat use will be 
held to the normal deficit feed areas 
and that the short corn crop in the 
corn surplus states will be closely 
held for normal feeding in those pro- 
ducing regions. 











THE NORTHWESTERN 


Prior to the next session of the 
President’s Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, which has been named to sur- 
vey the USS. relief potential, a meet- 
ing of leading cabinet officials met 
here last week to hear details of the 
supply-demand outlook. No decisions 
were made at this meeting, it was 
learned, hut the information obtained 
will probably influence decisions 
which. are ultimately to be taken 
when the economic advisory group 
reassembles later next month. 


To Retain Export Goal 


No decision has been made to low- 
er U.S. export goal sights from the 
14.5 million-ton target. The USDA 
has covered its grain procurement 
program through October and it is 
believed that these shipments will be 
afloat before mid-September. 

USDA allocation requirements for 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber will be 1.2 million tons for each 
month and the rising price for wheat 
does not appear to have checked the 
aggressive buying, alt hough an- 
nounced procurement late last week 
indicated a tapering off of buying on 
the part of the government. 


May Resume Flour Buying 
However, any slackening of wheat 
procurement by the Production and 
Marketing Administration probably 
will be offset by a return of the gov- 


ernment into the flour market to cov- ° 


er its October export program. PMA 
officials state that they have virtually 
no flour bought against that month’s 
allocation. 

This official, who sees no hope for 
any amelioration of conditions, ad- 
mits that if higher prices do prevail 
for U.S. grain supplies, eventually 
these bulging prices will check de- 
mand, but the restraining effects of 
higher prices will not occur at the 
$3 level for wheat. Foreign govern- 
ments must have cereal supplies and 
they are only holding down domestic 
bread rations now, because of the 
difficulty in obtaining graia supplies, 
he says. 

The dislocation of the U.K. finan- 
cial situation and elimination of the 
conversion clause of the U.S.-U.K. 
loan, which will deny foreign nations 
with sterling balances access to dol- 
lars, will not seriously affect the 
grain buying power of these nations, 
this authority asserts. Dollar short- 
ages will curtail procurement of ma- 
chinery, tools, capital goods and food 
products which are not basic, but 
grain procurement will be the last 
category to be affected by dollar 
shortages. 

In casting up accounts on the sup- 
ply-demand work sheet, this official 
now sees this nation going into the 
end of the current crop year with 
a carry-over of wheat as low as that 
registered the past year. 


Some Foreign Stockpiling 


He admitted that the hopeful in- 
fluences existed but insisted that the 
wide, active world demand for grain 
was so real that it overshadowed 
all other considerations. He admitted 
that USDA had been trying to get 
its program along ahead of schedule, 
but doubted that except for the Ger- 
man occupation zone any substan- 
tial stockpile as it is known in the 
grain trade could occur. Rather than 
stockpiling, this source characterized 
it as an improvement in. working 
stocks in foreign countries. Stock- 
piling has occurred in Norway and 
Sweden, and working stocks in the 
U.K. are now at an approximate 
eight-week level. 

After weighing all the influences, 
this official says that the export goal 
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PIONEER DAYS—A century of wheat growing in Mormondom was 
depicted in Ogden, Utah’s, Pioneer Days parades and processions re- 
cently, with wheat tassels used to adorn several of the floats. There 
were 88 entries of floats illustrating progress in Utah’s development 
since the Mormons were led by Brigham Young into Salt Lake Valley 
July 24, 1847. The lead float was a colorful golden one, on which was 
seated queen Betty Peterson beside a “W” throne topped with a seagull. 
Etta Ambler and Colleen Price were the queen’s attendants. Mormons 
recalled that the seagull saved the wheat and grain crops of the Mormon 
pioneers in 1848 when they gorged upon crickets which threatened the 


crops. 





of 14% million tons will be main- 
tained. However, he warns that the 
export goal may have to be increased 
after the Marshall Plan begins to 
take form. An economic program 
for the so-called Marshall Plan coun- 
tries will require a minimum of 10 
million tons of food grains this year 
to maintain rations at the reduced 
levels which are now being con- 
templated in most European coun- 
tries. That would leave only 4% 
million tons of exports for the rest 


.of the world. 


The official points out this basic 
fact: The demand for wheat in wes- 
tern Europe is now being governed 
by ration levels and if foreign coun- 
tries could obtain the grain, they 
would lift their present low rationing 
levels. He doubts that the army will 
be able to lift the basic ration level 
in the German occupation zone to 
1,800 calories a day. However, it is 
believed that the 1,550 daily level 
will be maintained or even exceeded. 
Yet the political connotations in 
Europe of a German nation rationed 
at a higher level than France, the 
UK and the Low Countries is a po- 
litical phase which undoubtedly will 
be brought under the scrutiny of the 
Marshall conferees when they meet. 


Sees High Prices 


This official insists that wheat 
prices will attain the peaks reached 
in March and may even exceed them 
substantially. 

This week top cabinet officials, in- 
cluding James Forrestal, new secre- 
tary of the national military estab- 
lishment, together with top officials 
from war, navy, USDA and state 
departments and other interested 
agencies will discuss the world food 
situation in light of the shrinking 
U. S. supplies. The discussion will be 
exploratory in nature and no policy 
decisions are expected to result at 
this time. Any adjustment in the 
planned 14% million-ton export goal 
will wait until the outline of the 
Marshall plan takes form. 

While trade observers, after weigh- 
ing the opinion of this unchallenged 
leader in world food economics, may 
feel that he leans too heavily on the 
bullish side and fails to give sufficient 
emphasis to the inherent bearish fac- 
tors which could take command of 
price movements, they probably will 


find agreement with him in his opin- 
ion that the present acute tightness 
in the world supply of cereal grains 
means that rehabilitation in Europe 
is postponed for another year and 
that the cereal crisis will extend into 
1949. 





October Allocations 





(Continued from page 9) 


ing the Ryukyu Islands). Other flour 
and grain sorghums will be procured 
commercially. 

In the accompanying table one 
third of the total October-Decem- 
ber flour quotas for miscellaneous 
areas are included. 


U.S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 
OCTOBER, 1947 

(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 

Claimant Wheat Flour Other 

5 11.0 pie 








ry! ery 42.5 3.5 
Po! | er 34.0 12.0 oe 46.0 
BDOUVIM. i. oc ices 3.0 ete ark 3.0 
CR he oe vee 17.0 11.0 oes 28.0 
SO Wins 6 Gee vicars obs 16.0 16.0 
Denmark ....... 8.5 Vow oie 8.5 
2 ee Seer rae 102.0 24.0 ses 126.0 
GPOOCS 2 cee cns» 34.0 11.0 oe 45.0 
India and 

POKIS9ONn oi... 42.5 oss 934.0 76.5 
TrelanG 0. ciwcses 17.0 3.5 ive 20.5 
Ps re 93.5 22.0 115.5 
MGZICO 2. cetvok. 28.0 Or 28.0 
Netherlands 34.0 12.0 46.0 

East Indies oe 12.6 12.6 
Occupied zones: 

U.S.-U.K. 

Germany .....204.0 55.0 259.0 
Fr. Germany .. ... 11.0 11.0 
Japan and 

Ryukyus ...... 68.0 11.0 os 79.0 
ae ves as 132.0 32.0 

Philippines ..... ewe 7.0 ¥é 7.0 
POPtugal. wsiieces 8.5 5.0 13.5 
Sweden ......... 8.5 ve 8.5 
Switzerland ..... 17.0 12.0 29.0 
Trieste .......+. 8.5 8.5 
Union of South 

p | 8.5 1.0 9.5 
CS eae re er 59.5 12.0 71.5 
U.K. Pacific --- $25.0 25.0 
Miscellaneous ... {2.3 $32.5 34.8 

TORGED os. 6 ofb-0 50% 840.8 306.6 66.0 1,213.4 
Cargoes grain .. 99 ° 8 10 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent)— 
wheat, 31,387,000; flour, 11,445,000; other, 
2,853,000; total, 45,685,000. 

*Sorghums. Barley. tClears. {One third 


of the October-December quotas which 
are as follows: Belgian Congo, .8; Colom- 
bia, 1; Costa Rica, .6; Cuba, .5; Dominican 
Republic, .4; Ecuador, 2; El Salvador, .4; 
Honduras, 1; Iceland, 1. §One third of the 
October-December flour quotas for the fol- 
lowing: Belgian Congo, 1.7; Bolivia, 6; 
British Western Hemisphere, 6.3; British 
West Africa, 3.9; Colombia, 3; Costa Rica, 
4.2; Dominican Republic, 4; Ecuador, 5; 
El Salvador, 2.1; French Africa, 6; French 
West Indies, 4; Guatemala, 4.5; Haiti, 4; 
Honduras, 1.2; Iceland, .3; Liberia, .3; 
Mexico, 10.0; Netherlands West Indies, 2.2; 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 1.5; Nicaragua, 
2.2; Panama, 3.7; Portuguese Colonies, 5; 


Saudi Arabia, .5; Surinam, .8; Venezuela, 15. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Another dull week in do- 
mestic flour markets passed as continued 
high price was the main obstacle to ex- 
panded interest. Domestic sales were as few 
and far between as in the previous week. 
October export allocations were announced 
during the week, and a few countries had 
already completed buying arrangements 
against their quotas. The Production and 
Marketing Administration continued to buck 
the higher markets and refused to in- 
crease its bids. 

Sales in the Southwest were little better 
than last week, averaging 27% of capacity, 
compared with 25% the previous week and 
86% a year ago. Millers became increas- 
ingly concerned over the stagnancy of the 
market, for the substantial running time 
earned by heavy flour sales in July were 
quickly narrowing, in some cases having 
been reduced to a month. 

Bakery flour business was exceedingly 
quiet during the week, most bakers pre- 
ferring to stand by and await a break in 
the wheat market. Their reasoning is that 
wheat values have risen to a point where 
if even the least bearish influence descends 
upon the market, a substantial drop in price 
might occur. Recent advances in the wheat 
market have been caused by record high 
corn prices, and a good rain in the Corn 
Belt might be the incentive for a down- 
turn in values. 

However, some bakery flour buyers dis- 
counted any immediate decline in the 
wheat market and bought small lots to 
cover nearby needs. But high prices con- 
tinue to be a barrier against a broader 
demand, Bakers are complaining of the 
narrow margins which exist between flour 
and production costs and bread prices. 

Family flour business was even less ac- 
tive the past week. Hot weather continues 
to exist over most of the country, and 
jobbers and wholesalers are not anxious to 
store any large amounts of flour at pres- 
ent. Heavy buying in July filled family 
flour users’ requirements for at least 60 
days ahead and until cooler weather, or 
an accelerated spring wheat movement, the 
majority prefer to stand pat. 

Shipping directions have been arriving 
in good volume, although there have been 
a number of requests for delays, especially 
from the family trade. Orders for step- 
ups were frequent during the first part of 
the week, but tapered off when the wheat 
market rose considerably during the latter 
part. 

Millers were heartened by the approxi- 
mate 2 million bushel wheat equivalent, 
increase in flour export quotas for October. 
By the end of the week several countries, 
principally Belgium, Portugal and Nether- 
lands, had filled all or part of their allo- 
cations. However, bids were quite low 
and many mills were unable to work any 
October foreign sales as yet. 

Clears continued to jump in price, the 
market having gone up about 70¢ sack in 
the last two weeks. The bulge was brought 
about by the heavy demand for clears by 
France, Great Britain and India. In addi- 
tion reduced family flour output has made 
clears difficult to locate. 

Production continues at capacity, although 
there was a slight decline from the 108% 
of capacity at Kansas City last week. 

Prices were 10@15¢ higher, clears jump- 
ing another 30@35¢. Quotations, carlots, 
Kansas City, sacked, Aug. 23: hard winter 
wheat short patent $5.80@5.85, standard 
patent $5.65@5.75, straight $5.60@5.70; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.05@ 
6.55, family patents $5.85@5.95; first clears 
$4.95@5.05, second clears $4.75@4.85, high 
ash clears $4.55; soft wheat short patent 
$6.40@6.55, straight $5.65@5.75, cake flour 
$6.60 @6.75. 

Ten mills report domestic business fair, 
6 quiet, 6 slow, 5 dull. ° 


Omaha: Flour sales were light through- 
out this area last week. One explanation 
was that the extreme hot weather pre- 
vented housewives from using up what 
they had on hand. Bakery supplies dwin- 
dled further, but the majority of bakers 
have 60 days’ flour supplies on hand due 
to their 90-day bookings of a month ago. 

Export business also remained quiet. PMA 
was entirely out of the picture in view 
of the low prices that it wanted to pay. 
Production dropped slightly, from seven full 
days a week to 6%. Efficiency was said 
to be far from good during the terrific 
heat. 

Inquiry was only mild and shipping or- 
ders came through regularly, usually ac- 
companying any orders that were placed. 

Prices for the most part dropped slightly. 
Quotations Aug. 23: family short patent 
$6.35, bakery short patent $6.15, cake flour 
$7.21. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been rather draggy with prices about 
20¢ a sack higher. Shipping directions 
are exceptionally good. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated six and 
one half days last week, except for one 
major mill, where a partial strike again 
reduced operations to less than 35%. Flour 
business was practically at a _ standstill, 
with domestic sales averaging about 15% 





and no export sales reported. Shipping di- 
rections ranged from good to very heavy. 
Prices reflected an increase of 15@20¢ 
sack over those prevailing one week earlier. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 58%, com- 
pared with 60% the previous week and 
81% a year ago. There were a few ex- 
ports of small volumé. Domestic sales were 
divided 55% to the family buyers and 45% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 82%, 
compared with 87% the previous week 
and 92% a year ago. Prices closed from 
15@30¢ higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. eottons Aug. 23: 
earlots, hard family short patent $5.90@ 
7, standard patent $5.75@6.80; carlots, bak- 
ery unenriched, short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard patent $5.75@5.85, straight grade 
$5.70@5.80. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
classes. 

Hutchinson: Business for the most part 
came in small dribbles to mills of this 
area last week. One chain baker showed 
interest but found prices not to his liking. 
New contracts were generally limited to 
one and two carlots. Export interest was 
slow to revive after the announcement of 
new quotas. Interest was keen in clears, 
but offerings were limited. Capacity opera- 
tions continued. Prices were a shade higher 
than a week ago. 


Texas: Current demand continues very 
dull, and confined mainly to family flour. 
There was practically no export business 
and no sales to PMA. Total sales not over 
10 or 15% of capacity. Some, larger fam- 
ily flour buyers are booked possibly through 
September and furnishing specifications in 
good volume; buying generally is strictly 
hand-to-mouth. Operations continue at full 
attainable capacity, 100 to 110% of ca- 
pacity. Mills are using up the backlog of 
bookings, which would not last over 30 
days at present rate of production. Prices 
10@15¢ sack higher on family and bak- 
ers, unchanged on clears. Quotations Aug. 
23: family extra high patent $6.50@6.70, 
high patent $6.25@6.45; standard bakers, 
Plain $5.95@6.10, clears, plain $5.50, but 
searce and tight, all delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade is 
in a confused state, due to the transition 
from an old to a new crop basis. Some 
mills are quoting one flat price for im- 
mediate shipment, with no discount for de- 
liveries after Sept. 15. Others are holding 
their old crop asking prices a little higher 
and discounting the new crop shipments 
10@20¢ sack. Such conditions keep buyers 
in an uncertain position and are not con- 
ducive to substantial buying. 

At times during the past week, bakery 
buyers came in for fairly good amounts, 
only to withdraw a day later. The week’s 
total business amounted to about 77% of 
capacity, as compared with 112.3% the pre- 
vious week and 60% a year ago. Orders 
were for* 10,000 sacks, or less, mostly less, 
according to millers, with quite a few one- 
to four-car orders. A number of the lat- 
ter were for.quick shipment, but the bulk 
of the business specified 30 days or longer. 

On the average, spring wheat flour prices 
are 30@40¢ sack lower than a week ago. 
Part of the decline is due to a sharp down- 
ward adjustment in premiums for high 
protein old crop spring wheat from the 
exceptionally high levels which prevailed 
a week ago, and part is due to the tend- 
ency of some mills to reflect new crop 
values in current quotations. 

Movement of new crop spring wheat is 
picking up, but seems slow to reach the 
volume indicated by the extent of har- 
vest area. Family trade remains quiet 
and the price of this type flour is un- 
changed. PMA bids remain far too low 
to interest mills. 

Spring mills have offered flour to for- 
eign claimants having October quotas, but 
in most instances received replies of lower 
offers from other parts of the country 
where wheat values are lower than in 
spring wheat markets. 

Quotations Aug. 25: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, short patent $6.20@6.30, 
high gluten $6.55@6.65; established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.05, first clear 
$5.70@5.80, second clear 5.50@5.60, whole 
wheat $5.95, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: A sub- 
stantial increase in demand for flour was 
reported the past week. Buyers were more 
eager to place orders. Shipping directions 
continue good. Family trade slowed down 
somewhat, reflecting the hot weather. Ex- 
port business remained dull. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues dull. 
Only small refill orders are being taken on, 
chiefly in one and two carlots. Prices re- 
main at high levels and bakers are hold- 
ing off. New crop spring wheat prices 
are from 15@30¢ less, but nothing is being 
booked. Directions are fair. Family flour 
business has also fallen off and only small 
scattered sales are being made. Directions 
are good, however. Quotations Aug. 23: 
spring top patent $6.25@6.70, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.60, first clear $5.90@6.40; fam- 
ily flour $7.20@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@5.95, 95% patent $5.70@5.85, 
first clear $5.25@5.30; soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7.05, standard patent $5.72 
@6.80, first clear $5.15@6.05. 


St. Louis: Mills in this area say new 


bookings are few and far between. Buyers 
continue to hold off as prices show an up- 
ward trend; consequently sales are con- 
fined to a few scattered cars for 30- to 
60-day shipment and nearby requirements. 
There is a good demand for clears and 
prices have strengthened with sales to In- 
dia. However, offerings are small. With the 
PMA being more or less out of the mar- 
ket very little export business was booked. 
Inquiries from importers in Europe were 
received, however. Jobbers report little 
change in the situation of the past few 
weeks. The trade is fairly welf booked up 
and showing no inclination to follow pres- 
ent prices. Sales made are for immediate 
wants. Specifications are good. Prices are 
unchanged. $ 

Central states mills report very little 
interest being shown by the trade. Book- 
ings made are for nearby shipment only. 
Buyers are not willing to follow the up- 
ward trend, as they are carrying fair 
stocks on hand. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 23, in 100-lb. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6, short patent $6.20, family patent $6.75; 
high protein clears $6, low protein $5.40; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.55@6.90, 
all-purpose $6.55, family patent $6.40, 
straight $5.70, clears $5.35; spring wheat 
short patent $7.35, standard $7.15, straight 
$7, high protein clears $6.40, low protein 
$5.90. 

Cleveland: People living in northeastern 
Ohio have experienced the worst heat wave 
in 50 years. Consequently, the demand for 
flour has been at low ebb. The advancing 
grain market has created very little inter- 
est from either the jobber or the baker. 
Trade in general seems to be marking 
time, waiting for lower prices that do not 
seem to materialize. Bakers admit that 
production of sweet goods has declined 
60%, and if it were not for the bread 
and biscuit business it would be more profit- 
able for them to discontinue baking for 
the time being. 

Family flour continues slow during the 
heat wave. The passing of Labor Day, the 
opening of the public schools and vaca- 
tioners returning home will, no doubt, 
change this picture about Sept. 10. 

Quotations Aug. 23: spring family $7.50, 
high gluten $7.35, standard patent $6.75, 
first clear $6.30; hard winter family $6.40, 
standard patent $6, first clear $5.50; soft 
winter family $7, short patent $6.60, straight 
$5.65, first clear $5.45. 

Toledo: Production has shown an in- 
crease since the arrival of the new crop 
in spite of some reduction in yields on 
account of moisture content of the wheat, 
especially in the early movement when 
rains were frequent. Sale of flour has fall- 
en off, but mill operation shows no de- 
cline. Earlier bookings, with directions, 
have been sufficient to keep the mills go- 
ing at or near capacity. The bakery trade 
is believed to be booked ahead for vary- 
ing periods up to 120 days or beyond. The 
wheat market, instead of working down, 
has been strong with occasional declines 
not holding. Movement of new wheat in 
this section has passed the peak, and bids 
are far from uniform and determined by 
what the mill is willing to pay. As high as 
$2.44% @2.45% was paid for wheat at Toledo 
Aug. 22, although the nominal bid for 
No. 2 red, 30¢ rate points to New York, 
later in the day was around $2.43. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: A strong market was noted here 
this week by the flour trade attributed to the 
weather conditions in the’ Corn Belt, which 
have affected the corn crop and strength- 
ened all grain prices. Flour prices generally 
were up in Buffalo. Several observers point- 
ed out that the trade is buying cautiously, 
keeping booked for about a month or two 
ahead. Bakery orders were light. Clears 
were strong and steady. 

Quotations Aug. 23, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45, high gluten $7.15, standard 
$6.65, first clears $6.35, hard winter family 
$7.45, standard $6, first clears $5.80; soft 
winter short patent $5.95, straight $5.65, 
first clears $5.10. 


New York: Although future flour needs 
are covered only in a limited way, current 
buying is light. Sales of old crop flours 
are confined to small fill-ins and of new 
crop to small to fair bookings. Buyers 
are nervous about the market and anxious 
to come in for volume replacements, but 
high prices hold them back and any breaks 
are expected to produce substantial cov- 
erage. Midsummer buying took care of 
90- to 120-day needs, but that was a month 
ago and there has been little heavy busi- 
ness since then, either by medium or large 
bakers or by jobbers. Therefore, many 
show a strong desire to purchase that may 
crystallize at any time. 

Jobbers report that seasonal slowness 
follows thec losing of many neighborhood 
bakeries for summer vacation periods and 
it could not be found that the inquiry of 
one of the large chain bakers had been 
translated into buying. 

In the export field Belgium, Portugal and 
India showed interest and Holland, cov- 
ered part of its 12,000-ton allocation of 
80% extraction flour. Sizable buying is 
expected soon. 

At the close of the week prices were 
too chaotic to make a comparison with the 
preceding week. As high protein premiums 
on spring wheat fell off, some mills re- 
duced their standard patent prices, some 
were unchanged and others firmed them. 
Southwesterns followed a general pattern 
and were 20@30¢ higher than a week ago. 

Quotations Aug. 23: spring family flour 
$7.55, high glutens, old crop $7.15@7.60, new 
$6.80@7.05; standard patents, old crop $6.70 
@6.90, new $6.40@6.55; clears, old crop 
$6.40@6.50, new $6.20@6.30; southwestern 
short patents $6.30@6.45, standard patents 
$6.10@6.25; high ratio cake flour §7.15@ 
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7.35, soft winter straights, 
$5.95 @6.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market are higher, with the exception of 
soft wheat flour, which is 5¢ lower. Springs 
recorded advances ranging from 15 @60¢, 
the extreme gain being in high gluten, 
while hard winters moved up 10¢. 


Pennsylvania 


Business is again extremely dull. Large 
bakers remained on the sidelines, some 
expressing their intentions to sit it out 


until prices recede to a point where op- 
erations will be on a profitable basis and 
not bordering on the hazardous. Indiciitions 
of this policy bearing fruit in the near 
future are apparent. New crop discounts 
are freely offered, currently ranging from 
20¢@$1 below posted quotations. 

About the only transactions consummated 
were on an odd-lot basis between jobbers 
and small neighborhood bakers, 

The possibility of increased usage of wheat 
for feed purposes in view of the corn crop 
damage failed to cause any anxio\sness 
in buying circles. 

Quotations Aug. 23: spring short p.tenfs 
$6.90@7.05, standards $6.80@6.95, hig) glu- 
ten $7.25@8.05, first clears $6.40@6.55. hard 
winter short patents $6.25@6.35, star dards 
$6.10@6.20, Pacific soft wheat flour :5.22@ 
6.72, eastern soft wheat flour $6.05 16.25, 
family type $7.45@7.55. 

Philadelphia: Considerable irregula:ity is 
manifesting itself in the local flour riarket 
in what is generally interpreted a: con- 
fusion on the part of buying interes'< over 
the unpredictable behavior of grain futures. 

Prices on the whole are 10¢ lower *o 20¢ 
higher than a week ago, with all winter 
grades posting plus signs and spring flours 
giving ground. There was one exception 


to the latter. Spring first clear  ‘inder- 
went an adjustment which lifted it 20¢ 
for the widest revision in the list. 

There are some who voice the opinion 


that quotations are giving a rather good 
performance in what they say is not a full 
response to the sharp swings in rains, 
but others point out that a lack of de- 
mand is presently acting as a check rein. 

Demand has fallen off to the point where 
actual transactions are at a minimum. with 
mill representatives reporting only o:id-lot 
sales. One of the reasons bakers can main- 
tain sideline positions with some cegree 
of comfort, it was pointed out, is tha‘ they 
were able to replenish stocks for 60 to 90 
days at levels below those now prevailing, 
some at considerable discounts. 

It is generally felt that the cor: out- 
look is likely to mean that a large: per- 
centage of the wheat crop will find its 
way into feeds, with the extra demand 
likely to result in higher prices for some 
time. 

As a result, close attention is bein: giv- 
en to crop and weather reports from the 
Corn Belt where the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that 223 million bush- 
els of the coarse grain were lost in the 
firstehalf of August, due to excessive heat 
and dry weather conditions. It was also 
reported that European crops have been 
badly damaged by drouth, something which 
might mean expanding exports at a time 
when a contraction had been predicted. 

Announcement of larger allocations for 
October witnessed no rush to buy, presum- 
ably because foreign purchasers are siving 
the price angle more consideration now 
than heretofore. Holland is said to be in 
the market for 80% flour against its quota 
of 12,000 long tons, but inquiries are 
scarce so far from other countries 

No flour cargoes left the local por! dur- 
ing the week just ended. 

Spring family flour, which had been 
getting a fairly good play a week ago, 
is suffering from the same inattention as 
other grades. " 

Quotations Aug. 23: spring family $7.45 
@7.65, high gluten $7.45@7.55, short patent 
$6.90@7, standard patent $6.80@6.9: first 
clear $6.45@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.35, standard $6.10@6.20; soft win- 
ter $6.05 @6.25. 


Pittsburgh: A quiet week was reported 
by all Pittsburgh flour men. The market 
had price changes to higher levei and 


flour buying dried up entirely at the new 
quotations. Hot weather has closed many 
bakeshops for vacation periods anc both 
bread, cake and cookie buying ws at 
a new low in the unusually hot and iumid 
period. Flour salesmen are keeping c!vse to 
their homes and offices and maki'g 00 
bids for business. The trade is ony ey 
ing wheat and flour quotations ani con- 
tinuing their belief that lower pric: will 


come. Family patent sales are at low 
point after showing a little activit: sev- 
eral weeks past. Old crop flour f: fill- 
ins, with amounts very limited, ar» the 
only sales recorded, with sales of new crop 


Kansas and spring very small an for 
September delivery only. Ninety- or 1. )-day 
sales are out with no chances being con 
sidered by bakers or jobbers here a this 
time. 

Quotations Aug. 23, carlots, deli ered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.02@6.1- me 
dium patent $6.07@6.17, short patent $6.1” 
@6.22; spring wheat $6.50@6.76, m-dium 
patent $6.55@6.81, short patent $6.60 6.86, 
first clears $6.16@6.26; high gluten $5.97@ 
7.17; family flour, advertised brands §..31@ 
7.41, other brands $6.75@7; pastry anc cake 
flour $5.60@6.85. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: The advance in flour prices 
during the week brought out more it 


quiries and interest than were previously 
exhibited. Actual sales were small in propor 
tion and consisted chiefly of order: for 
prompt and nearby shipments. There is 4 
definite tendency on the part of buyers 
to resist these price advances, and practi 
cally no sales were consummated for dis- 
tant future shipments. Most of the ‘rade 
have some flour purchased ahead ani are 
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reluctant to add to these commitments 
at the present price level. 

Most of the interest was displayed by 
pread bakers and jobbers, with southwest- 
erm hard winters receiving the most at- 
tention, since the price differential is con- 
siderably under the northern springs. There 
was a very poor demand for old crop 
northern spring wheat flours and the in- 

in the new crop prices was any- 
thing but good. Sales were principally for 
early September shipment and in very 

limited amounts. However, there was a 
inerease in sales for both mid- 
western soft winters and Pacific Coast 
fours to cracker, cookie and cake bakers, 
put shipping periods rarely extended be- 
yond 60 days, with most sales for a 30- 
day period. 

Gurtailment in production is still be- 
ing experienced by the majority of these 
pakers. The issuance of October export flour 
quotas brought numerous inquiries; how- 
ever, only small bookings have been con- 
summaied to date, principally to Holland and 
Belgium. Portugal is expected to pur- 
chase before the week-end, South Ameri- 
ean flour sales still remain rather quiet 
with only limited amounts being worked. 

Quotations Aug. 23, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.05@6.20, standard $5.95@6.10, first 


clear .$5.65@5.80; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.90@7.10, standard $6.75@ 
6.90, first clear $6.40@6.65, high gluten 


$7.20@7.40; soft wheat short patent $6.45@ 
6.55, straight $5.85@6.05, first clear $5.45 
@5.65, high ratio cake $6.65@6.90; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.10@7.30, pastry $6.20@6.30. 
Spring wheat quotations above are new crop 
prices. Barge shipments from Minneapolis 
on spring wheat flours are 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: New sales are rather slow here 
and in this territory and limited to small 
amounts for nearby needs. Majority are 
fairly well covered for at least the next 
month or two and are sitting back, watch- 
ing. Bakers are making some inquiries, but 
show no interest in additional purchases at 
present. They are keeping an eye on new 
crop spring wheat. Shipping instructions 
from bakers are good. 

Whoiesale family flour dealers booked a 
little on the strength of the corn mar- 
ket, but they are generally taken care 
of for some 30 to 60 days and sales were 
seattered. Shipping directions are unusual- 
ly goo’ as movement into retail outlets 
holds steady. With cotton and other crops 
being gathered at increased rates, orders 
for 100-lb. bbl. are picking up. 

Blenders report outgo from plants as 
fair. Scattered three- and four-car orders 
were sold to them during the past week. 
Shipping directions from them are general- 
ly all right. 

Prices have shown slight advances. 
Spring wheat flours moved up about 5¢, 
southwestern patents 15¢, cake and pastry 
rd 20¢, while family advanced around 

Quotations Aug. 23: spring high gluten 
$7.10@7.55, standard patent. $6.80@6.95, first 
clear $6.10@6.25; hard winter standard 
Patent $5.90@6.20, short patent $6.10@6.40, 
first clear $5.55@6.05; hard winter family 
$6.65@7.60; soft wheat family $6.80@7.90; 
soft wheat first clear $5.25@6; cake flour, 
extra fancy $7.35@7.70; pastry flour $6.20@ 
6.55; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over 


Plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: A slight improvement is noted 
in domestic flour sales, locally and to Cali- 
fornia, as buyers watch rising wheat prices. 
There is more of a tendency to cover 
60- to 90-day requirements, but buyers 
are not going beyond that. Mills are not 
encouraging them to do so, but with wheat 
going up steadily, buyers do not want 
to be left too far behind, and buying 
is on a better scale. 

Export flour sales have not yet opened 
for October. The government still holds 
its price at $5.30, far too low for the 
mills based on present wheat prices. This 
Price is for 72% extraction flour. Rumors 
are that the government will soon ask 
mills for October shipment, but nothing 
had been done at the end of the week. 

Quotations Aug. 23: high gluten $7.15, 
all Montana $6.93, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.95, bluestem bakers $6.55, cake $6.90, 
pastry $6.05, whole wheat 100% $6.75, gra- 
ham $6.20, cracked wheat $6.20. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 








broronto-Montreal : August and September 
oe keep eastern Canada mills work- 
od at capacity. Mills are awaiting instruc- 
joeors from the Wheat Board to accept 
as for October. Numerous inquiries 
yer} received from overseas. Demand from 
ewfoundland is much heavier this month. 
a Oman market is still held at 105% 
tle © amount purchased in 1945. Quota- 
i. Aug. 23: ceilings, top patent springs 
Saag in Canada $5.05 bbl., seconds $4.40, 
a $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
For 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
ais teee to U.K. government regulation 
Be $12.28 280-Ib. for shipment to end of 
tt Halifax or St. John. 
in dey: wheat flour production has been 
al up with harvesting of winter wheat 
ea, eted. Quotations Aug. 23: standard 
dott es for domestic $5.70 bbl. secondhand 

ons, Montreal freight basis; no export 
permits being issued. 

Farmers ° apparently are holding winter 


oo on farms in fear of shortage of 
ae srains, so offerings not as heavy 
i pee Quotations Aug. 23: $1.41@ 


u. shippin 2 
ing to treigre. @ points in Ontario, accord 
ver: Canadian flour mills usually 
via this port in the export trade 
Sold out up to the end of Sep- 
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tember, and since the Wheat Board has 
not yet opened up the allocation for Octo- 
ber milling, export interest is generally 
slow. 

There isthe added factor of the uncer- 
tainty of the size of the new Canadian 
wheat crop, and until something more defi- 
nite is published regarding the prospects, 
flour business for export is very uncertain. 

Most of the business to Manila has been 
sold to the end of September, and while 
a few lots have been worked to South 
America and there are further inquiries 
from the Mediterranean area, nothing of 
interest has transpired here during the 
week. Shipments are still moving. through 
here to India on government purchases but 


clearances to China on the same basis 
are small. 
Exporters, confined to only limited 


amounts from the mills, are not paying 
much attention to other than regular cus- 
tomers. This condition applies to some ex- 
tent to the Mediterranean which is not nor- 
mally serviced through here. While there 
have been some fairly large shipments 
to that area, chiefly Palestine, this flour 
is understood to have consisted chiefly 
of business slated for the Orient but can- 
celled because of the exchange picture 
there. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales are on 
a steady basis, but supplies are still not 
sufficient to satisfy all demands. Demand 
has slackened somewhat after the recent 
buying flurry. Very little cake and pastry 
flour is offered here, and new Ontario 
supplies are not expected until about the 
middle of next month. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons Aug. 
23: first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, 
vitamin B $4.90. Cake and pastry to the 
trade is firm at $8.25. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 140,000 bbl. 
None was worked to the U.K. The total 
was made up of small lots for a large 
number of destinations, including the Far 
East, Central and South America and the 
West Indies. Domestic trade continues good, 
mills operating to capacity and supplies 
are moving freely. There is no accumula- 
tion of supplies, and this is not expected 
unless the car situation should become 
congested later in the season. Quotations 
Aug. 23: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort, William and the British 
Columbia boufdary, $5.30: cottons; second 
fe $4.80; second patents to bakers 
4.60. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Philadelphia: Sudden strength in the rye 
market has cooled the moderate buying 
interest which developed when the dark 
flour became attractive to some purchas- 
ers after a series of price cuts in recent 
weeks. This previous replenishment of stocks 
permits bakers to sit on the sidelines now 
without great concern. Quotations: white 
$7.50@7.65, 65¢ higher than a week ago. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.59. 


Chicago: Rye flour business remains nil, 
as prices have reached high levels again. 
Directions.are fair. White patent rye $6.95 
@7.35, medium $6.70@7.05, dark $5.35@ 
6.05. 

Minneapolis: Exceptional strength in rye 
futures and cash grain prices the past week 
have forced rye flour prices into even more 
prohibitively high levels. Trading was slow 
before the advance because buyers thought 
prices were too high and the further ad- 
vance throws buyers’ ideas farther out of 
line. Cause of the cash rye strength was 
active buying by elevator concerns, coupled 
with rumors of export sales of rye, al- 
though there was no confirmation of the 
foreign business. Pure white $7.30, medium 
$7, dark $6@6.30, in cottons. 

Buffalo: Prices moved upward last week. 
There was no rush to buy and the market 
was quiet. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$7.50, medium $7.20, dark $5.60. 

New York: Sharp advances in rye flour 
prices again shut off buying. Pure white 
patents $7.60@7.80. 

Pittburgh: Demand for rye flour is prac- 
tically nil as prices advance rapidly and 
cause discouragement among prospective 
buyers whose stocks now scrape bottom. 
Quotations, new rye crop flour, sacked, de- 
livered Pittsburgh: white rye $7.69@7.79, 
medium $7.44@7.54, dark $6.31@6.41, blend- 
ed $6.60@6.66. 

Atlanta: Demand very light; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; rye, white $7.70@7.90; 
dark usually quoted $2@3 less. 

Cleveland: With rye grain advancing 30¢ 
bu., rye flour advanced approximately 75¢ 
sack. The rye market advanced so quickly 
that most buyers were unable to place 
orders before the advance. Consequently, 
there was a minimum of rye flour sold. 
Bakers and jobbers who have not covered 
their needs for the next 90 days have 
decided to buy in small quantities, awaiting 
a break in the market. Quotations: white 
rye $7.10@7.50, medium $6.90@7.20, dark 
$6. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 35¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $7.25, medium $6.95, dark $5.25, 
rye meal $6.25. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Aug. 23, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
687 792 83 119 132 494 

8 2 135 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


- 1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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'B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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WHEAT and RYE O. 3 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 






















































































WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR MILLER FOR 12 TO 
8 a.m. shift in our 400-sack mill. Write, 
wire or call Preston Milling Industries, 
Fairbury, Neb. 





SHEET METAL MAN WANTED — MUST 
be qualified to take complete charge 
of shop and arrange layout work. Perma- 
nent, good wages. The Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, 





WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 1,400-sack mill. Must be capable. 
Give full information as to experience, 
ability, age, etc., in first letter. Address 
8786, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minn. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN (PREFERABLY 
unmarried) to assist in modern cereal 
laboratory. Opportunity for further tech- 
nical training and chance for rapid ad- 
vancement. Address 8850, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED — 

An exceptional $17,500-a-year position 

with the nation’s top producer of bak- 

ery advertising. Only man with unusual 
sales record will be considered. Consid- 
erable travel. Substantial drawing ac- 

count. Reply in confidence. Address 8847, 

The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jack- 

son, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran and standard mid- 
dlings have followed the corn market 
rather closely the past week, showing 


strength when the coarse grain was up on 
weather damage, and tending to ease off 
when corn broke on a weather change 
over the week end. Heavier offal is in a 
class by itself, with offerings too light 
to be governed by ebb and flow of de- 
mand. Bran $56, standard midds. $62.50@ 
63, flour midds. $70, red dog $77, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand very good; trend higher; 
supply extremely low; pure bran $56.50, 
standard bran $55.50, flour midds. $73, 
mixed feeds $67.50, red dog $79.50. 


Kansas City: Following grain markets 
closely, millfeed was relatively weaker 
then stronger as values of wheat and corn 
fluctuated during the week. Dominating in- 
fluences in the grain markets were weather 
and availability of supplies. Prices, which 
were stronger Aug. 23 as hot weather con- 
tinued and receipts fell, were again lower 
over the week end as a two-day accumu- 
lation improved supplies and thundershow- 
ers in the area beared the :market slight- 
ly. Thus millfeed was correspondingly soft- 
er on Aug. 25. Formula feed mixers were 
substituting grey shorts for corn where 
they could, but the resulting demand for 
millfeed was not heavy, for no mixer was 
carrying inventories beyond current needs. 
Prices were less firm Aug. 25, but the 
softness did not indicate the beginning 
of a.general downward trend, for mill- 
feed continued to be a good buy in com- 
parison with corn. Quotations, Kansas City: 
bran $54@54.50, shorts $64@64.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is 
with supplies sufficient. 


stronger, 
Quotations, basis 


Kansas City: bran $54.50@55, shorts $65@ ° 


65.50. These prices reflect an increase of 
$4 on bran and $3 on shorts over those 
prevailing one week earlier. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3.50 
higher than the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $57.20@58.20, mill run 
$62.40@63.40, shorts $67.50@68.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest revived con- 
siderably, with emphasis shifting from spot 
to deferred shipment. All classes of buy- 
er were interested and were offering $2 
more for forward shipment than for cur- 
rent delivery. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $53.50@54, mill run $59@59.50, 
gray shorts $64.50@65. 

Omaha: A huge demand for millfeed 
has created a wartime short supply here. 
Customers will buy all they can find and 
mills can’t seem to produce enough. Usual- 
ly this time of year is a poor millfeed 
selling season, according to one _ miller. 
Prices: bran $55, shorts $65.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices 
around $3.50@4 ton higher. Supply and 
demand seems about evenly matched. Quo- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
| teaieeenaeememmmnl . | eeeeteeeneetennnieememaanl 
WANTED —JOB AS SECOND MILLER, 
hard wheat mills or spring wheat. Can 
do general repair. Well recommended. 
Address 8816, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 600-sack 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. ; 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing machines and other 

good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE PURITAN NO. 3 MO- 
lasses Mixer. Address 8869, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FOR SALE — ONE NO. 12 MONITOR 
automatic receiving separator with Buh- 
ler drive, excellent condition. Can be 
seen operating our elevator North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. See H. A. Morris, Supt. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., 2010 Taney 
Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. Telephone 
Norclay 3737. 


























FLOUR 
BARRELS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. ‘ 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








50—42,000 GAL. TANKS—BINS 


All steel bolted vertical tanks, ideal 
for grain, 29’ 8” dia., 8’ high, with 
roof. New condition. Immediate de- 
livery Mobile, Ala., and Philadelphia. 


L. M. STANHOPE, Rosemont, Pa. 








GLEN AVON MILLS 


A High Grade 


STRAIGHT SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Solicits the business of 
high grade firms 
AVON, N. Y. 
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tations, basis Kansas City: bran $54@54.50, 
gray shorts $64@64.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$60, gray shorts $70@71, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TCP; $3@4 up on bran and $4 up 
on shorts, compared with a week previous. 
Demand improved at the. advance. 

St. Louis: Demand is improved and of- 
ferings are fairly free. Prices are a little 
firmer. Bran $57@57.50, gray shorts $67@ 
67.50. 

Cleveland: The feed market advanced ap- 
proximately $3 ton the past week. Demand 
was sufficient to absorb all offerings for 
immediate shipment. There was no sur- 
plus. It was noticed that the demand for 
feed for future shipment was much stronger. 
Quotations: bran $62.50, standard midds. 
$68.50, flour midds. $76.50 ton. 

Buffalo: The demand was just gbout ab- 
sorbing supplies of millfeed last week. 
Feed business was seasonably low, but was 
expected to pick up again by September. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $60.50 
@61.50, standard midds. $66@67, flour 
midds. $78@79, red dog $79@80. 

Philadelphia: The local trade is focus- 
ing its attention on the weather damage 
in corn for a clue as to how much mill- 
feed will be required to substitute for the 
yellow grain. Meanwhile, the market is a 
rather dull affair, with prices uneven. 
Some of the dullness is also attributable to 
the normally lower consumption of feed 
at this time “of year. Dealers report that 
the present light buying, in which some 
consumers are sharing cars, is not concen- 
trated in any single item, a departure 
from the condition of a few weeks back 
when standard middlings were eagerly 
sought. Quotations: $66@67, red dog $84 
@85 ‘ 

New Orleans: Millfeeds exhibited con- 
siderable strength during the week, but the 
demand was lagging at the higher prices 
both from mixers and merchandisers. Of- 
ferings were not as plentiful and mills were 
not aggressive sellers even at the higher 
prices. This condition did not seem to in- 
fluence the buyers in this section, and they 
are still pursuing a conservative policy 
of purchasing for immediate and nearby 
shipment. Production is still somewhat 
off, and they are finding an increased re- 
sistance from their trade against the in- 
creased prices. Export sales of millfeeds 
continue to lag, with only limited amounts 
being worked. Bran $61@62.50, shorts $71.25 
@72.50, August shipment; bran $61.75@63, 
shorts $71.25@72.50, September shipment. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $64@65, gray 
shorts $74@75. 

Portland: Mill run $65.50, middlings $76. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand exceed- 
ing supply. Plants are working to capacity 
seven days a week, with bookings running 
through September. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $64, middlings $68, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $69, middlings 
$73; California prices: $69.50, middlings 
$73.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los 
Angeles: $69.75, middlings $73.75. 

Boston: Millfeeds were slightly higher 
in the Boston market last week despite 
the extreme dullness which has prevailed 
for the past fortnight. Price increases 
ranged from $2@3.50 for the week. Buyers 
are extremely cautious and will buy only 
for immediate requirements. 

There doesn’t seem to be too much ap- 
prehension over the current corn crop 
damage reports, probably because the ef- 
fects will not be felt for several months. 
Quotations: spring bran $67, middlings $74, 
mixed feed $72, red dog $76, stock feed $90. 

Toledo: Millfeed prices show wide fluctu- 
ations. Quotations: bran $67, middlings $72, 
with possibly $5 ton less for 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices soared all 
week. Offerings for immediate shipment 
are less than last week. No forward buy- 
ing is being done at the prices now asked. 
Prices per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, sacked, 
are as follows: bran $60@64.14, standard 
midds. $69@70.14, flour midds. $79@80.14, 
red dog $85@87.14. 

Winnipeg: The persistent demand for 
all types of millfeed since almost the out- 
break of war is in sight for at least an- 
other year. This opinion is held by many 
authorities, particularly in view of the fact 
that the total supply of oats and barley 
to be harvested in Canada this year will 
be considerably smaller than last year, 
according to preliminary estimates. Most 
of the decrease has occurred in western 
Canada, where drouth has taken a heavy 
toll of all crops in sections of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. The output of millfeeds 
is at record levels, and all supplies are 
moving steadily into consumer channels, 
chiefly in eastern Canada. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $29.25, shorts 
$30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Output of millfeed is 
at a high level due to capacity production 
of flour mills, but demand continues to ex- 
ceed supply. Quotations: ceilings, bran 
$30.25, shorts $31.25, middlings $34.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Vancouver: Demand continues seasonally 
good and is expected to'ifmpfove materially 
in the next few months as @ result of the 
comparatively low price of millfeed com- 
pared with feed grains. Dealers are receiv- 
ing fairly good supplies from western mills. 
Cash car quotations are unchanged: bran 
$31.80, shorts $33.80, middlings $35.80. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS. 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolleq 
oats and oatmeal very slack but expect 
orders for UNRRA in near future. Quota. 
tions: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cot- 
tons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b, 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: While demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is slow and sales are very 
small, it is expected that the demand wij) 
show a _ substantial increase when new 
crop oats become available for processing, 
It is felt that the export movement wil] 
improve, particularly in view of the fact 
that all types of foodstuffs are expected 
to be in urgent demand in overseas coun- 
tries for another year. Mills are operating 
sufficiently to take care of domestic trade 
and small export orders. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks, $3.95 im the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were uot- 
ed at $6.85 om Aug. 25; 20-0z. packages 
$3.10 case, 48-o0z. packages $3.35. 








MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Aug. 16 and Aug. 23 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 








BRAN— Aug. 16 Au 
August ....... $....@4{51.75 $55.00@ 
September .... 52.50@ 53.25 ....@i 
October ...... 53.50@ 54.00 56.50@ 5 
November 53.75@ 54.00 57.00@ 57.50 
December -»» 53.75@ 54.00 57.75@ 58.0 
January ...... --@t64.25 57.75@ 58.00 

SHORTS— 

August ....... $....@*62.00 $64.75@ 65.00 
September 61.50@ 63.00 64.75 65.25 
October ...... 60.75@ 62.00 64.25@ 64.50 
November 60.25@ 61.50 63.750 64.50 
December 60.00@ 60.50 f....@ 63.75 
January ...... 59.50@ 60.00 63.600 63.75 
Sales (tons) .. 900 1,400 
tSale. *Bid. 
United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 


ending Aug. 16, 1947, and August 17, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of <Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 
--American— e—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. \ug. 
16, a, 16, 17, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 135,677 93,140 87 133 
Co. Wane ie 9,650 12,812 abe oat 
Tee eee tee 7,338 10,156 18 
I 6 6 F088 04 633 379 23 ass 
DATIOY 663% 5,310 5,454 ee. 90 
Flaxseed .... 263 466 pias sae 
Soybeans .... 468 1,439 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 


United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 9, 1947, and Aug. 10, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
9, 10, 9, 10, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 135,677 93,140 87 133 
COCR scr ig tos 9,650 12,812 tits 
OBER; 10.2 die eule 7,338 10,156 18 
TIPS cvioeaincus 663 339 23 ene 
Barley ...... 5,310 5,454 ose 90 
Flaxseed .... ~ 263 466 fe eee 
Soybeans .... 468 1,439 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship ts 
Receipts and shipments. of millfecd at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending Aug. 23, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments- 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis ere wines FH YT 0 
Kansas City 3,570 250 7,740 
Milwaukee... 90 120 5,640 
Philadelphia .. 330 210 bee 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Aug. Aug. Aug. \ug. 
9 93 


2 9 16 2 
Five mills .. 39,475 39,960 *40,815 *.6,114 
*Four mills. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORRECTION 

In two articles entitled “Market for 
United States. Wheat, Wheat [| lour 
and Cereal Products” in Cuba and 
Ecuador, Victor E. Hood, author, was 
erroneously identified as chief of the 
Feedstuffs Division, Department © 
Commerce. Mr. Hood is with that 
division, but Charles E. Lund is chief. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Market for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 


and Cereal Products in Eeuador 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for United 
States wheat, wheat flour and allied 
cereal products in various countries. 
The author is Victor E. Hood, chief 
of the foodstuffs division, U.S. De- 

ent of Commerce, Washington, 
D, C. Other articles in this series 
will appear in subsequent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. 
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W heat 


CUADOR is not self-sufficient in 


the production of wheat. During: 


the years 1939 through 1943 Ecuador 
produced an average of 888,800 bu. 
of wheat yearly, which yielded an 
average of 265,729 sacks of flour. 
During the same period the approxi- 
mate average consumption of flour 
amounted to 528,765 sacks a year 
thus Ecuador is approximately 50% 
self-sufficient in the production of 
wheat. 

During the interval, 1939 through 
1943, there was very little wheat ex- 
ported, and wheat imports were in- 
significant. However, during 1944 a 
considerable amount of wheat was 
imported from Argentina in the na- 
ture of an experiment with the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(1) To utilize the full capacity of 
the flour mills, which were said to 
be operating at only 50% of possible 
production. 

(2) To provide flour, domestic pro- 
duction being insignificant. . 

(3) To supply cattle feed as a by- 
product of milling. 

The Ecuadoran Ministry of Agri- 
culture states that this experiment 
has proved a costly failure, owing to 
spoilage of the grain in the tropical 
climate of the Guayaquil warehouses, 
there being insufficient facilities for 
its rapid transport to the cool cli- 
mate of the Sierra region. A further 
unfavorable factor was the poor qual- 
ity of the flour rendered, American 
and Canadian types being favored in 
this market. It is improbable that 
the experiment will be repeated with 
hardier wheats from the United 
States and Canada, on account of 
freight costs and fear of spoilage in 
the event of extended storage in 
Guayaquil, although certain factions 
are strongly in favor of such imports. 

Both hard and soft wheat are 
grown in Ecuador in the following 
Proportions: Hard wheat, 60%; soft 
Wheat, 40%. 

Low yields of wheat per acre in 
Ecuador usually result from plant 
disease, poor farming practice, and 
Weather conditions, the former two 
being the most serious factors. 

The plant diseases are “Polvillo” 
(stem rust), Puccina Gramenis, and 
Puecina Glumarum, no one of them 

ing considered overly serious at 
present, 

Higher yields per acre could un- 
doubtedly be obtained through the 
introduction of modern farm meth- 

and machinery. The greater part 
of production is accomplished with 
hand labor. 

The Ecuadoran Ministry of Agri- 
Culture _€ncourages increased wheat 
Production through research as to 
types and varieties of wheat best 
Suited to the various producing re- 
Sions, Free seed is distributed to the 
See and prizes are given 

ose farmers obtaining the best 
Production, 


There are indications that in- 


creased amounts of machinery will 
be employed during the postwar era, 
when the supply situation becomes 
free; however, the quantity will de- 
pend on economic factors. It is said 
that at present tractors and seed 
selectors are in greatest need. In 
certain sections tractors are imprac- 
tical owing to the extreme moun- 
tainous terrain. 

There does not appear to be any 
upward trend in the consumption of 


wheat. Consumption is influenced by 
the extent of the domestic crop and 
the price of imported flour. 

Wheat is not used for animal feed 
in Ecuador; all of the crop, after 
sufficient amounts for seed have been 


put aside, is devoted to the produc-. 


tion of flour. 

It is estimated that the quantity 
of wheat annually used for seed is 
around 90,000 bu., or approximately 
10% of production. The rate of seed- 


45 


ing runs from 1% to 1% bu. an acre. 

The producers generally do not re- 
tain any portion of the wheat crop 
for food or feed. Only the aforemen- — 
tioned 10%. is retained for seed. 


Storage 


Ecuadoran wheat storage facilities 
are fully ample for more than cur- 
rent requirements; however, no data 
are available as to extent of the 
storage space. There are no modern- 
type storage facilities for wheat in 
Ecuador. Storage is generally in bulk 
and occasionally in bags. A mill at 
Cayambe is said to possess a small 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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jyator, the only one known to ex- 
+ in Ecuador. 

There are no principal centers of 
rain storage in the country and ele- 
ators and new storage space for 
wheat are neither programmed nor 
needed. 

Foreign Trade 


The Ecuadoran Ministry of Agri- 
qiture states that experiments are 
jeing made with various types of 
ged, the short-cycle variety (spring 
wheat) having found preference be- 
use of its resistance to disease. 
Among American and Canadian seeds 
that have found preference are ‘‘Mar- 
quis,” “Regent,” and “Thatcher.” 
The only demand for United States 
wheat is for seed purposes. 


Wheat Flour 


Ecuador’s total milling capacity is 
approximately 1,663 sacks a 24-hour 
day or 498,900 sacks a year. Only 
around 50% of this capacity is ever 
utilized. 

The principal mills are located in 
the provinces of Pichincha, Chimbo- 
razo, and Tungurahua, all in the Si- 
erra or highland region. 

There are a few modern mills in 
Ecuador. Most of the mills, however, 
are of the primitive stone type, usu- 
ally employing waterpower. Of the 
total production of flour, approxi- 
mately 20% originates from _ the 
modern mills and 80% from the 
others. There is no government regu- 
lation of the milling industry. 


Production and Types 


The extraction rate is low and 
usually runs around 56 to 58%. 

The principal types of flour pro- 
dueed are known as Flor, Primera, 
and Segunda. These flours can be 
compared with first patent, first or- 
dinary, and second produced by 
American mills. 

Blending of imported flour with 
the local product is not practiced. 
There is no addition of vitamins to 
locally produced flour. 

All flours are subject to deteriora- 
tion in the coastal region of Ecuador, 
but may be stored in the highlands. 

There is a tendency to increase lo- 
cal flour production; however, the 
course of this trend will depend on 
economic factors, such as the price 
at Which imported flours are offered. 


Distribution 


The principal problem affecting 

the distribution of both imported 
and domestic flours is the lack of 
transportation. 

The most popular type of flour con- 
tainer is the 100-Ib bag. Retail pur- 
chases are generally made in bulk. 
Since consumer purchases of flour 
are Usually in bulk, there is no defi- 
nite Consumer preference for brands; 
however, dealers are aware as to 
qualities that meet preference. 

There is a definite preference for 
our originating from the United 
States and Canada. 


Foreign Trade 


_ The present sources of supply for 
Imported flours are the United States 
and Argentina. Argentina was able 
to enter the market because of war- 
restricted shipping from the United 
States. When ample shipping space 
becomes available the United States 
will Probably again be dominant in 
Market, 

The main. factors affecting prefer- 
*nee for United States flour are price 
and Quality. There are no Govern- 
t regulations tending to restrict 
imports. 
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Baking Industry 


The most widely used type of bak- 
ery product is bread. Approximately 
half of the baked products in Ecua- 
dor are produced commercially and 
the other half, home-baked. Bread 
is the principal item produced. Rolls 
are not very popular and biscuits are 
unknown. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 80% of cakes and pastry 
are commercially produced. 

Wheat flour has little competition 
from other cereals or starches in 
Ecuador. Prepared flours and mixes 
are practically unknown. Ecuadoran 
bread is neither wrapped nor sliced. 


There is no significant market in 
Ecuador for United States crackers, 
cookies, breakfast foods, or similar 
products. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UNION PACIFIC BUYS 
1,600 MORE BOXCARS 


OMAHA—tThe Union Pacific Rail- 
road has bought 1,600 additional box- 
cars at a cost of more than $6 mil- 
lion. The order brings to 3,600 the 
number of new boxcars ordered since 
the railroad’s postwar equipment pro- 
gram, G. F. Ashby, president of the 
company, said in announcing the re- 
cent order. 
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He said that the company has or- 
dered more than $100 million worth 
of new equipment since the end of the 
war. In addition to boxcars, the com- 
pany has ordered 500 automobile 
cars, 1,400 hopper cars and has 
joined with the Southern Pacific 
railroad in ordering 5,000 refrigerator 
cars for the Pacific Fruit Express Co. 

Diesel-electric power equipment or- 
dered since the end of the war con- 
sists of 31 switching locomotives, 28 
freight locomotives and 10 passenger 
locomotives. 

Delivery of some of the equipment 
on order already has begun. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Housewives May 
Shop with The 
*“*Keedoozle”’ 


MEMPHIS — The neighborhood 
store may be turned into a robot 
service for the housewife with the in- 
vention of two gadgets called a “key 
register” and a “keedoozle’” by Mem- 
phis inventors. 

The “keedoozle’” resembles a gun 
with which the housewife will ‘“shoot’”’ 
each item she wants. The “key regis- 
ter” is a miniature adding machine 
also to be carried by the shopper 
and designed to eliminate standing in 
line at the cashier’s booths. 

Clarence Saunders, one-time chain 
store magnate (Piggly Wiggly stores) 
who owned 700 stores in 25 states, 
but lost two fortunes in his ventures, 
has perfected the “keedoozle” to a 
point where he says “it is now 100% 
automatic.” He plans to open a kee- 
doozle grocery store in downtown 
Chicago next September. 

Sam Esgro, who once worked for 
Saunders, has patented the “key regis- 
ter’ as a product of 10 years’ ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Saunders originally devised his 
gadget before the war and says “it 
worked out great for a while. No 
baskets to carry, no wobbly carts to 
push .. . nothing to do but shoot the 
keedoozle and pay the man.” 

On entering Mr. Saunders’ self- 
service stores, the customer was 
handed the “gun,” which he punched 
into slots beneath glass display cases. 

The “keedoozle” recorded the name 
of the article “shot,” along with the 
price and reference numbers. When 
finished, the shopper returned the 
“gun” to a clerk who removed the 
printed list, totaled the price and 
accepted the buyer’s money. 

Almost simultaneously, the grocer- 
ies arrived on an electrically-oper- 
ated conveyor belt, ready for sack- 
ing. 

“Keedoozle” Fizzled 

But when it took a crew of elec- 
tricians to keep the experimental 
stores running, the “keedoozle” fiz- 
zled. 

Now Saunders says he has it per- 
fected and from Chicago he plans to 
branch out on a coast-to-coast basis. 

With his revised model, Mr. Saun- 
ders says that for every ‘million dol- 
lars worth of business’ only four 
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employees will be needed. “This is a 
$5,000,000 proposition,” he said. 
“You've got to see it to believe ang 
understand it.” 


Simpler Robot Shopper 


Meanwhile, Mr. Esgro claims he 
has a simpler robot grocery shopper, 

There’s no shooting with Esgro’s 
device. His “Key Register’ is plug. 
ged into a locked shelf holding the 
stock and out come the beans. At 
the same time, a little slip of paper 
in the key register reads “22 cents.” 

You have to cart your own bundles 
but Mr. Esgro says that’s about all. 
It does ‘away with cash registers, 
cashier-checkers and all but one clerk 
most of the time. 

Right now, Mr. Esgro’s invention 
hasn’t been tested on a full-scale pat- 


. tern. He says, however, he’s dickering 


with several mid-western firms to es- 
tablish the mechanical groceries. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











r ,rys 
Ri-G. PRA 2 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% Kings Street, East 
PFORONTO, CANADA 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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FOR BAKERS Francis M. Franco| | 
Cal 
MAR 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
Jeremiah agreed to cut the grass Bask 
for two dollars, but when Mrs. Jones 
returned home from a shopping tour 
she found him lolling under a shade Low Grades and STA 
tree while another darky was pain- Millfeed IMPC 
C 2 ke F ive ur FS ay the lawn mower over L S. JOSEPH CO., INC. cory : 
le ‘en¢ 
“Shame on you, Jeremiah,” the Minnespolis, Minn. Cal 
* lady admonished. “Hiring someone —— 4 
Standard of Quality else to do your work for you. How COV 
much did you agree to pay him?” HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & eh 
“Two dollars and fifty cents, LARSEN co : 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY Mee. Gein come 1 
“Why, Jeremiah,” exclaim e i ‘ 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA startled Mrs. Jones, “that’s fifty at FLOUR cov 
cents more than I agreed to pay 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, IL:.. Cable. 
you!” 
< “Ah know dat, Miz Jones,” was the — ae 
CS asce a . 
(" calm rejoinder, “but it am wuth fifty Zi A, ' 
g cents to be boss all afternoon.” Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
4 ¢¢ ¢ R 
4 “How are you getting on with your Subs 
y) new boy friend?” asked the brunette. 444 W. Grand Ave. ” CHICAGO Seethi 
y “Oh, he’s all washed up,” replied ; 
4 the blonde. “I think he’s been de- ~ : —— 
y ceiving me and that he’s really a J 
g married man.” THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
y net day hot Whatever makes 3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ill, Ww 
you thin at? FI 
AF “Well, last night,” explained the Always in Market for fo and Feed ms 
¢ a me blonde, “I was sitting on his knee Producers . Seeth 
y Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings and he gave me his watch to play DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS Cal 
4 From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To with.” ees ae 
4 LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM ' We are ge 
y) ’ ’ Young girl at perfume counter FEEDS ' 
y) CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., ft looki t “My Sin.” “B th. buyers of of all kinds 
é KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 1401 Cotton Exchange Bldg. atter looKInNg a y n, reatn- CAI 
y Board of Trade Bidg. GALVESTON —Texas Transport & Terminal Co., less,” and the other lurid names: DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. $3 at. 
6 TotW ee ox oa pee rene 404 Mere “Have you anything for a begi nner? 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange Cab 
(/), NEW YORK—29 Broadway. chants Exchange, : ¢¢ ¢ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ts SSSSSSSSSSSASSSASSSSSSSSSSSSSSA “Oh, mother,” the young thing 
sighed, “I love him so! When he PI 
: takes me in his arms, I can hear his 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. | matt beating” “"" "| KNIGHTON 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators let him fool you. Your father fooled FOR FLOUR 
and Feed Mills me after the first war with a dollar NEW YORK BOSTON LOR 
900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK watch in his breast pocket.” PHILADELPHIA 
¢$¢ ¢ HAR 
Wife: “Dear, we lost half our ain 
J J SHEVELOVE kitchen equipment when our country —F LO U R 4 «a 
pte home burned.” sc 
H BL AKE COMMISSION BROKERAGE Hubby: “ > : . Broker and Merchandiser 
e e ubby: “Yeah? Which was it, the DAVID COLEMAN, In ~~ Corys 
Flour and Semolina can-opener or the cork screw?” Stestbens 3. 9. Paden oo 57/ 
Representing Highest Class Mills ¢$¢¢ Produce ix. . MEW YORE : 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. | 81 Ho 
He: “Do you object to petting, —___ 
R m Mehitabel?” aii 
epresenting She: “That’s something I’ve never vat 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS done, Joshua.” PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
Nashville, Tenn. He: “Petted, Mehitabel?” 
. FLOUR BROKERS She: “Objected, Joshua.” FLOUR BROKER 3 
¢$¢ ¢ T 
NEW YORK J. HE 
Produce Exchange PHONE LD. 88 GABLE ADDRESS: COWL A vetalios ennegal because he hed 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N = 
to wait several months for an order, pS —— 
: wired the manufacturer: “Cancel or- aa 
PEEK BROS H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. Oe cae me HUBERT J. HORAN S 5 
* ack came the response: “Regret " 
FLOUR cannot cancel immediately. You must FOREIGN FLOUR DOMEST' © 
Flour Brokers Produce Exchange take your turn.” fe. 
New York City st and Chestnut Streets : 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS a ih eel Mer, ¢¢¢ PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. Be 
A farmer’s wife sold her surplus <a 
butter to a grocer in a nearby town. — es 
One morning the grocer remarked, 
Broenniman Company BREY & SHARPLESS “Your butter was underweight lat | ALFALFA MEAL FLO 
(INCORPORATED) - week.” Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
FLOUR “ F LO U R “Now, fancy that,” she replied. ba = a a co, 
‘Baby mislaid my weight that day, Cole. $2, Louis, Mo BRA 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. so I used the pound of sugar you ite, Cada, Ak. | 
sold me.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








_——— 


Oable Address: “DorrzacH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


| D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. | 


| 45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF : 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 


| 
| OFFIOES ALSO AT 
~ 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 





(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“Famed,’’ London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Oovrentry,” London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subseription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





J. M. & hay M. HAMM 
ERLY 
WALKERS, "WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








| 
| 
| 
| 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


163, Hope ‘Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘DrrLoma,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.32. 


CO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, oR» FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLOUR 
- Buildings 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street fates 
81 Hope Street ASGOW 


‘59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER» 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo 8+. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““MArRvEL,’’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘PumiP,"" Dundee 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WuEaTzaR,”’ Glasgow 








LONDON, E. G. 8 DUBLIN is BELFAST Cable Address. ‘Gratns,’’ Glasgow sgt psaedgpesmg 
Established 1870 GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. RAWEORO SLAW FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
. 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 

Flours - Offals - Starch 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘Cosmo’ and “Mobil” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





Established 1868 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 


De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: 
“Witburg” 








94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND |. 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” © Riverside 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of t saad City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., adi & 
Princes 8t., London 





Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY ’ 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta”’ 





FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


118 So. 6th St. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

















Flour Mill Agents 
. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Produce Exchange NEW YORE . 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD . 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Red Wing Milling Co, ....sceceseeees 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .....-.evecccececes 
Riegel Paper Corp. .....-...secesceesce 
Research Products Co. ........ joeswes 
Robin Hood Flour Millis, Ltd.......... 
Robinson Milling Co. ......seseesevees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Rodent Control Co. 
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21 
51 


48 
18 


Rodney Milling Co. ........seeseeee.., 23 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ........+......, 
ROSS MAMINGE Co.... .cccvecicccccccscerss 24 
ee fa. eye ke hae ee 5l 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta. DER e Ce eccce 51 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 23 
WOUGNOT BEIM OG. face cscccic cscs cesses 33 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.............. 51 

S 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 49 
St. Regis Sales Corporation........... 
GORORY BRUIS ss cvanscscccvscoccccccscs. 2 
Schneider, W. H:, Oo. .ccccseccecccces. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ............... 29 
ec ap” RASS 
Security Milling Co., Inc.......... er 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc.......... 29 
Shellabarger Mills .................... 29 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 33 
MUSTO Als Wed eeeiWeaecésccseccs.... 50 
Short, J. R., Milling ‘Co. .........:.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 17 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co....... 35 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 24 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ...... Bbccce 
MING bale tee cis hae bdecces sss 
EE I SOE Cee es bc ccccecss. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co................ 18 
ted papell oth A Ce eet Cr eee 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 21 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ............... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

BS ESET Se eS 

Standard Brands, Inc. .............-. 
Standard Milling Co. ..........se0..--. 23 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .............-. Sl 
UNO SMES Se SoU ec adew eddie cececcess 
WOME Se Gay BU, above eect tc ccccccse 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co...... ree 44 
Striaike, Bi Ro, CO ciscivcescccececs.-. Sl 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...........0....-. 31 
DIES BOO, occ rie sie ccetsiccsvccccccs 

T 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 51 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......eseeeeess-s 36 
Tension Envelope Corp. .............-; 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 18 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co, ........... 36 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .................. i 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ........ceeeee--: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............-. 3l 
Transit Grain OG... ccccccccccccccccess 23 
Tri-State Milling Co. ............0.-- 
Twin City Machine Co. .............--- 

U 
Uhimann Grain Co. ......eeeeeeeeeeess 6 
Union Machinery Co. ........eeee0-05: 
Union Pacific Railroad .............-:: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 31 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp. ........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 33 

Vv 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ......... . 24 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .............--- 
Victor Chemical Works .............-:: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp........ 
Wate Bs Cig B GWie eects cece ccceces: 
Voigt Milling Co. ...cccccceccecceeeee 23 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.......... 51 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .............+:- 

WwW 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..........:: 21 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......Cover 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ..........--- 25 
Wamego Milling Co. ............+---- 36 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..............+. I 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........---- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .........0-0+-+> 6 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....... 
Western Assurance Co. ......:.....--» 48 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 47 
Western Milling Co. ....5... ...+----> 18 
Western Star Mill Co. ..........-- wee 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......---: 
White & CO. ccicsccccccccccccccscces: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co, ......---- 
Wichita Flour "Mills Co. ........-0+++:: 21 
Williams Bros. Co. ......e.eeeeeeeee': 20 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........---: 50 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc......-.-- 21 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ......ceeeeeeeeeees OI 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ........------ 2 
Wolf Milling Co. ..........eeeeeeeeee’ 24 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ...........-0005> 8 
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so you're hard to fit 


Irs a fact, too, that one mill’s treatment problems are generally different 
from the next. So flour treatment, like suits, must be altered to fit each one. 
That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division is organized to give individually tailored 
service to each mill and to each milling problem. 

With time-tested products for bleaching, maturing and enriching, together 
with a nationwide staff of flour treatment specialists backed by over a quarter 
century of experience, the N-A Flour Service Division is well equipped to give 
you a complete flour treatment service exactly fitted to your 
particular requirements. 

A “fitting” involves no obligation. Why not call today? 


NA-15 
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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 

These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 


“= 





breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 


bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% ... gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 

If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


i 9 eae EE 
GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series 
Ta] educational, me 
Magazines 
General Mill 
helpsto esta 
in their pro 


of ads appearing 
dical and health 


Which reports on the 
$ nutrition program and 
blish grain Product foods 
Per place in the diet. 














